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BRIGHTON CLIPS 


* With over a year of operation behind it, the Brighton 
Film Theatre still does not seem to have found either its 
policy or its public. 


The differences between the local management and the 
BFI Regional Group, which haVe led to something of a 
public scandal , obviously reflects the former, while the 
wild capers from one extreme to another in the way the 
theatre is programmed would seem to indicate a rather un- 
certain notion of who actually comes to see films there. 
While the manager is doing his best to run a cinema along 
the lines of and in competition with the other local cine- 
mas, and is therefore desirous to make concessions to 
the demands of his patrons on such issues as the no-smo- 
king rule or continuous performances, the somewhat ri- 
gid attitude of the BFI, whose aim it is apparently to at- 
tract that part of the population who frequents the Theatre 
Royal and (if they ever did go ) stopped going to the pic- 
tures in the 50s, naturally causes friction on all levels. 


But the problem is not only to be sought in too 
much centralization. Whatever the amenities, with the 
predominantly student public, the Theatre's first priority 


must be with the choice and quality of the films themselves 


Since the Theatre has evidently missed its chance of 'educat- 
ing' its public by exhibiting a coherent and consistent pro- 
gramme policy, and thus creating the kind of confidence 
which ensures a nucleus of regular and loyal supporters, it 
is exposed to the same hazards as any commercial cinema - 
try and secure a predictable hit as often as possible, and to 
hell with 'artistic' considerations. 


This depressing, but by no means inevitable road is now 
being followed, and the present programme indicates quite 
accurately the panic which the Regional Board feel about the 
Theatre's financial future. Dictated by a commercialism 
that thinks itself shrewd because it comes. along dressed up 
as 'avantgarde', the programme for June/July is objectively 
neither particularly good nor particularly bad, but it does 
reflect a degree of indifference to the cinema as an art which 
is truly amazing. Films are either "controversial", 
"notorious", "startling", or they are "lavishly costumed", 
"wonderful", "a must": the inane extravagance of the 
vocabulary merely highlights the poverty of the sentiment 
and shows the flimsy commitment to the films thus praised. 


From this over-sell, let's single out an interesting 
Kenneth Anger selection (June 7th), and Losey's last three 
films (ACCIDENT, BOOM, SECRET CEREMONY). For 
August we are then promised a Buster Keaton season. 
We remind readers that the NFT in London is putting ona 
Roger Corman season (June 14th - July 20th) whose latest 
feature, BLOODY MAMA, will be shown on June 14th. 


* This issue of the BFR is the last before the Summer 
Vacation. We should be back at the beginning of October. 
We apologize to readers for the numerous typing errors 
in last month's 'Clips', and all those in past issues which 
have transformed many an inspired passage into a baffling 
eryptogram. In particular, the author of the article on 
CARRIE in No. 19 wishes to point out that on p.10 (2nd 
column, 1st para.) read 'predicating' for 'predicting'. 
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BRIGHTON PILM THEATRE 


CALLING ALL STUDENTS. THIS YOU MUST SEE! THE 1968 CHICAGO RIOTS. 


ROBERT FORSTER VERA BLOOM 
IN HASKELL WEXLERS’ 


Coming soon: 

from Sunday dine 28th to 
Saturday Wily 1]th:- 
WSEPH LOSEY season. 


Showing: ACCIDENT, BOOM & 
SECRET CEREMO IY. 


medium cool co 


2.303;6.00; and 8.30 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


AND TWO LATE NIGHT SATURDAY SHOWINGS AT 11.0pm. 6th. and 13th. WNE. 


FILM DIARY 


TIMES WHERE SHOWN ARE OF LAST COMPLETE PERFORMANCE, PROGRAMME DETAILS ARE LIABLE TO CHANGE, 


A.B.C. (Brighton) 27010 
CONTINENTALE 68138 


ABS (Hove) 733985 
DUKE OF YORKS 62503 


ACADEMY 28595 ASTORIA 683385 B.F.T. 29563 CLASSIC 2941) 


REGENT 25721 VOGUE 6331) 


Mon. June 1st. 
FLESH (USA *69) 
A Warhol 
TRUE GRIT (USA '69) 
E.Hathaway 


B.F.T. 
9 pm. 
Dake of Yorks 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD (GB'67) Vogue 


J.Schlesinger 
ZULU (GB '63) 
R,Endfield 


ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST 
(Italy '69) 


S.Leone 
TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE 
A.Polonski 


Fish 

ZULU 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST 
TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERS 


Weds. June 3rd. 
WILL PENNY (USA '67) 


Gries 
FLESH 
TRUE GRIT 
ZULU 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
ONCS UPON A TIME IN TH2 WEST 
TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE 


Thurs. June 4th. 


THE DAMNED (Italy '70) 
L.Visconti 

TRUE GRIT 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


Feid. June 5th. 
THE DAMNED 
FAR FROM TH MADDING CROWD 


Sat. June 6th. 

MEDIUM COOL (USA '70) 
H.Wexler 

THS DAMNED 

TRUE GRIT 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


(USA '70) 


ABC Hove 
Enbassy 


Odeon 


BP ols 
A3C Hove 
Vogue 
Enbassy 
Qdeon 


Suss Film Soe 
4+ 7 pm. 

Bak JT's 

Duke of Yorks 
ABO Hove 
Vogue 
inbassy 
Odeon 


6.30 pm 
A8C Brighton 


Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 


ABC Brighton 
Vogue 


B.F.T. 
11 pm. 
ABC Brignton 
Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 


Sun, June 7th. 

CHAFED ELBOWS (USA '69) 
R-Vowney 

SCORPIO RISING (USA '66) 
K. Anger 


INAUGURATION OF THE PLEASURE DOME 


K, Anger (USA '69) 
OTLEY (GB '68) 

D.Clement 
THE GREAT ESCAPE (USA '63) 


J Sturges 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS (USA '39) 


S Mood 
THE DAMNED 


Mon. June 8th. 

MEDIUM COOL 

OTLEY 

THE DAMNED 

THE GREAT ESCAPE 

FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


Tues. June 9th. 

YOUNG TORLESS (Germany '66) 
V Sohloendorff 

M2DIUM COOL 

THE DAMNED 

THE GREAT ESCAPE 

FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


Weds. June 10th. 

PSYCHO (USA '6h,) 
A. Hitchcock 

RACHEL, RACHEL (USA '8) 
P Newman 

MEDIUM COOL 

THE DAMNED 

THE GREAT ESCAPE 

FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


Thurs. Juaze 11th. 


THE ARRANGEMENT (USA '69) 
E.Kazan 


I'LL NEVER FORGET WHAT'S "IS NAMM 


M.Winner 


(GB '68) 


THE CHAMPAGNE MURDER (France ! 


C.Chabrol 
HAMLET (USSR '6),) 
@.Koziantsev 

MEDIUM COOL 
PSYCHO 
THE GREAT ESCAPE 


EMBASSY 735124 ODEON (Brighton) 26693 ODEON (LEWES) Lewes 2610 


) 

2 Ble L. 
8,30 pm. 
) 


) 


Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 
Enbassy 


ABC Brighton 


Ber 2. 

Duke of Yorks 
ABC Brighton 
Vogue 
Enbassy 


Uaiv, 4 2 
11.30 an. 
BF. T. 

ABC Brighton 
Vogue 
Embassy 


Duke of Yorks 


Suss Film Soc 
4+ 7 pm. 
BoWsL. 

A&C Brighton 
Vogue 
Embassy 


ASC Brighton 
Embassy 
Enbassy 


Suss Film Soc 
6.30 om. 
BPSD 

Duke of Yo:rks 
Vogue 


Frid. June 12th. 
MEDIUM COOL 

THE ARRANGEMENT 

THE GR@AT ESCAPE 
I'LL NEVER FORGET 
THE CHAMPAGNE MJRDER 


ep TON COOL 

PSYCHO 

THE ARRANGMENT 

I'LL NEVER FORGET 
THE CHAMPAGNE MURDER 


LONESOME COWBOYS (USA '70) 
A.Warhol 

FIREWORKS (USA '58) 
K, Anger 

COOL HAND LUKE (USA '67) 
S.Rosenberg 

NEVADA SMITH (USA '66) 
H. Hathaway 

THE NAKED PREY (USA '66) 
U.Wilde 

THE ARRANGEMENT 


BET. 

ABC Brighton 
Vogue 
Enbassy 
Enbassy 


Bie Buolis 

Duke of Yorks 
ABC Brighton 
Embassy 
Enbassy 


Bekel’s 

8.30 

BF 2. 

Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 


Vogue 


ABC Brighton 


BYE Bits S40ULD HAVE ONE (GB '70) Orion 


N.Sherrin 
COOL HAND LUKE 
THE ARRANGEMENT 
NEVADA SMITA 

THE NAKED PREY 


Tues. June 16th. 

THE ARI ARRANGEMENT 

NEVADA SMITH 

THE NAKED PREY 

EVERY HOME SHOULD HATE ONE 


GOOD GUYS AND B. BAD GUYS (USA '69) 
H, Hathaway 

THE ARRANGEMENT 

NEVADA SMITH 

THE NAXED PREY 

EVERY HOM2 SHOULD HATEONE 


Duke of Yorks 
ABC Brighton 
Vogue 
Vogue 


A&C Brighton 
Vogue 
Vo gue 
Orion 


Dake of Yorks 


A3C Brighton 
Vogue 
Vogue 
Orion 


DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY (USA '17) Suss Film 


H.Richter 
NEVADA SMITH 
THE NAXED PRAY 
GOOD GUYS AND BAD GUYS 
EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Frid. June 19th. 
NEVADA Sita 
THE NAKED PREY 


EVERY HOME SHOULD HA7E ONS 


Sat. June 20th, 

NEVADA SMITH 

THE NAKED PREY 

EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Sun. June 21st. 
OCTOBER (USSR '27) 
-Ei senstein 
GUNS OF THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN 
P.Wendkos (USA '69) 
SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFE 
P. Axelrod (USA *68) 
WOMEN IN LOVE (GB '69) 
K.Russell 


Soc 6.30 
Vogue 

Hogue 

Duke of Yorks 
Orion 


Vogue 
Vogue 
Orion 


Vo gue 
Vogue 
Orion 


B.F-T, 

8.30 pm. 

Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 


Curzon 


Mon. June 22nd. 


CAN HIERONYMUS MERKIN EVER FORGET MERCY HUMPPE AND 


FIND TRUE HAPPINESS? 

A.Newley (GB '69) 
GUNS OF THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN 
SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFE 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Tues. June 23rd. 
CAN HIERONYMOUS ? 


SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFE 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Weds. June 24th. 
MAROONED (USA '70) 
J Sturges 
CAN HIERONYMOUS? 
SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFE 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Thurs. June 25th. 

CAN HIERONYMOUS? 

MAR9 ONED ; 

SECRST LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFZ 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Frid. June 26th, 

CAN HIERONYMOUS? 

SECR&T LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFE 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Sat. June 27th. 
SECRET CEREMONY (GB '68) 
J Losey 
CAN HIERONYMOUS? - 
MAROONED 
SECRET LIFE OF AN AMZRICAN WIFE 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Sun. June 28th. 
ACCIDENT (GB '67) 
J Losey 
THE GRADUATE (USA '67) 
M.Nichols 


Mon. June 29th. 
SECRET CEREMONY 
THE GRADUATE 


Tues. June 30ch. 
SECRAT CEREMONY 


July Ist = July 4th. 
SECRAT CEREMONY 


July Jth. 
BOOM (GB '69) 
J .Losey 
July 4th. - July 11th. 
BOOM 


Bott. 

8.30 pm. 

Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 

Curzon 


Bel els 
Vogue 
Curzon 


Duke of Yorks 
32's 
Wo gue 
Curzon 


BoP. D. 

Duke of Yorks 
Vogue 

Curzon 


BF. T. 
Vogue 
Curzon 


B.F.T. 

11 pa. 

Bite Lie 

Dake of Yorks 
Vogue 

Curzon 


BF .T. 
8.30 pm. 
Duke of Yorks 


B.F.T. 8.30pm, 
Duke of Yorks 


B.F.T. 


BP. Ts 


B.F.T. 


11 pm. 


B.F.T. 8.30 pm. 


PREVIEWS 


FLESH (USA '69/70); Andy Warhol. 
LONESOME COWBOYS (USA '69/70) Andy Warhol, Viva. 


Andy Warhol's notorious dictum concerning his film 
THS CHSLSHA GIRLS where he stated that everything is bad 
excepting the people who were beautiful seems to be an 
appropriate springboard on which to examine his cinem- 
atic progeess. It would be absurd to discuss Warhol's 
‘themes' in its generally recognised context, yet his 
camera 'records' the attitudes, the existence of his 
actors without assuming any moral stance oa which to 
judge or categorise them. Perhaps both FLESH and 
LONESOMS COWBOYS are meant to shock, thinking expressly 
of the sexual episodes included, yet it is 'explicit- 
ness' that he is portraying and not 'permissiveness'. 
Though one suspects that behind Warhol's movies in 
spite of their controversial content they are not sen- 
sational, and rather than taking a self-consciously 
artistic attitude of ‘attempting to unravel any solutions 
to man's inbred prejudices and sexual repressions', I 
would suggest that his movies show a self-contained 
fragnent of the world, emphasised particularly by 
LONESOM& COWBOYS where seven homosexual cowboys are let 
loose in a ghost town, basking in the isolated landscape. 


PL. 


Modelled closely on the novel "A Close Watch on the 
Trains" published in 1965 by Bohumil Hrabal, CLOSELY 
OBSERVED TRAINS tells the story of a young boy's growth 
to manhood as a railway porter in the Czechoslovakia 
of World War II. Made with gentle irony the film is 
quietly pessimistic. The boy with his struggles to 
reach manhood is unable to break from the inheritance 
of his family. He enters into life and political 
affairs as some half understood game over which he has 
little real control. In an interior monologue, the 
boy tells us about his grandfather who was killed try- 
ing to stop the German invasion by hypnosis, and his 
father who is envied and reviled for retiring on pension 
at 48 after twenty years of driving locomotives. This 
parallels in spirit the external action where the boy 
tries to emulate the exploits of his senior, Hubicka, 

a member of the underground and sexual athlete. 


Where the film fails is the change of tempo, when 
the boy, thinking himself impotent, tries to commit 
suicide. This is not really convincing, although the 
sequence itself is very skillfully managed. The fail- 
ure of this sequence, central to the structure of the 
film, but not so central to its development makes the 
film itself a partial failure. « 


GJ. 


THE DAMNED (Italy '70) L. Visconti, D. Bogarde. 


'Operatic' is a cliche adfective when applied to 
Visconti's work. 
major films as huge ornate cathedrals sitting uneasily 
in the global village of the modern cinema, beside the 
unit-built skyscrapers of Hollywood or the untidy 
campsite of French films. 


In THE DAMNED Visconti once again takes up one of 
his most successful themes, the working out to the 
bitter end of a family group in a class undergoing a 
massive upheaval. In LA T@RRA TREMA and ROCCO we saw 


It might be truer to describe Visconti's 


peasant families in the upheavals of industrial revol- 
ution, in THE LEOPARD an old aristocrat wilting under 
the impact of a rising bourgeoisie. In THE DAMNED, we 
see the big bourgeoisie of thirties Germany riding the 
tiger of Nazi power. Such a subject may well prove 

too much even for Visconti's strange mixture of aristo- 
cratic Marxism, but it is interesting that he should 
dvose as lead Dirk Bogarde, with his long connection 
with Losey, another director who combines Marxism with 
complex and heavy symbolism. 


G.J. 


SCORPIO RISING (USA '66) Kenneth Anger 
FIREWORKS (USA 'k7) Kenneth Anger 
INAUGURATION OF THE PLEASURE DOME (USA '67) Kenneth Anger. 


Kenneth Anger is perhaps the one director who has 
emerged from the independent faction of the American 
cinema known as the Underground who can be said to have 
contributed a lasting achievement to the art. His movies 
since the early FIREWORKS, which was highly praised by 
Jean Cocteau, have been shrouded underneath a notoriety, 
but most have now attained the status of classics. He 
claims as influences the two early primitives of the 
cinema, Griffith and Eisenstein, influences which can 
be clearly noted in the dazzling images and the provoc- 
ative editing of his films. The important attribute 
of the American Underground is this willingness to return 


to the basics of cinema, elementary montage in particular, 


and as such, they too can be termed 'primitives'. This 
montage achieves its height in the climax of Anger's 
SCORPIO RISING which crosscuts a motorcyclist's homo- 
sexual orgy, with Christ's crucifixion, to clangorous 
rock music. 


Ps 


BOOM (USA '68): Joseph Losey; Richard Burton, Elizabeth Taylor. 


SSCRET CEREMONY (G.B.'69): Joseph Losey; Mia Farrow, 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


In recent years, Losey's movies have tended to de- 
velop a preoccupation with the mirroring of their char- 
acters' private, closed worlds by means of ornate, 
oppressive decor. This can be seen as far back as 
BLIND DATE, up to such movies as THE SERVANT and in 
particular, the sterile Oxford of ACCIDENT. It is this 
tendency to which critics refer when they talk, rather 
loosely, of Losey's 'Baroque', and which reaches its 
extremity in the two latest works of the director, BOOM 
and SECRET CEREMONY. 


With Losey, the more ornate the decor, the more 
complex are the personal obsessions of the characters, 
the more total the confusion, and the more brutal the 
inevitable intrusion of reality. In BOOM, this dicho- 
tomy absolutely dominates, and to a certain extent 
stifles the movie. Tne confused obsessions are those 
of a rich dying widow who lives in a massive decadent 
house on the summit of an island, dictating her memoirs 
occasionally through a loudspeaker; the inevitable in- 
trusion takes the form of a bohemian poet, who clearly 
doubles as an allegorical messenger of death. Unlike 
his collaboration with Pinter, Losey's direction of 
Tennessee Williams' script never surmounts this obtrus- 
ive allegory, and ultimately veers into hysteria. The 
fragility of the division between a private illusion 
and an inevitable reality -.expressed so well in the 
image of Mrs. Goforth's ballustrade upon which the poet 


-5- 


insists on walking - is never really explored, because 
the polarities are made so extreme, and so forced by 
Losey. 


SECRET CHREMJNY is altogether more successful, 
because Losey sublimates his themes and his heavy sym- 
bolisn in some kind of story. The ornate decor is that 
of a rambling semi-furaished mansion in London, within 
which a young, beautiful girl lives out her own fantasies, 
demanding that all who come into contact with her per- 
petuate her uireality. Inevitably, as always, she comes 
to geiet, destroyed by her own attitudes, and the 
selfish jealousies of the other two leading characters, 
the prostitute and the step-father. The stark function- 
al camera movements, the mited colour, the use of? sound 
(the slamming of doors, as one critic has already pointed 
out), are all used by Losey to create a self-contained 
world, precarious in its emphatic isolation. One of 
the last shots ia the movie illustrates this perfectly, 
with the girl staggering out of her room onto the 
landing, having taken a drug overdose, finding herself 
finally deserted within her immense uncontrollable, and 
yet paradoxically stifling world. 


PL. 


THE GREAT RAGE (USA '64): Blake Edwards; Jack Lemmon, 
= Natalie Wood. 


THY GR&AT RACE is dedicated to Laurel and Hardy but 
perhaps the most obvious influence on Edwards' movie 
is the cartoon. As an artist working in the cinema, 
Blake Edwards has always been influenced by animation - 
he is the creator of the United Artists cartoon figure 
The Pink Panther, and his Inspector Clouseau movie of 
that aame contained gags which directly attempted to 
translate anination techniques into realist terms. THE 
GREAT RATE is in fact Edwards' homage to Hollywood - a 
massive cartoon canvas which devours and expands American 
comedy traditions. Tony Curtis plays the knight in 
shining armour, dressed in white, rescuing the damsel in 
distress from the evil machinations of a black-hearted 
Jack Lemmon plus inevitable bungling associate. The 
length of the movie is its weakest point - nov even 
Edwards' invention, with Hollywood tradition firmly behind 
him, can perpetuate his immense fantasy for close on 
three hours. Nevertheless, a movie to be seen, fora 
view of Hollywood's finest modern director at his most 
inventive and ambitious. 


Pals 


GUNS OF THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN 


(USA '69) P. Wendkos. 


GUNS OF THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN gives us the opportu- 
nity of comparing three directors one of whom is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be of the first rank but each 
of whom has his following. The original MAGNIFICENT 
SEVEN was made by John Sturges, described by Andrew 
Sarris as tortured, humourless self-consciously social. 
The massive success of this film inspired a sequel 
RETURN OF THE SEVEN by Burt Kennedy, considered by some 
as a rising star. The second sequel, GUNS OF THE MASNI- 
FICENT SEVEN was made by Paul Wendkos, a director who 
has long had a following among connoisseurs of his GIDGET 
films and, more important TARAWA BEACHHEAD ('58) and 
ANGEL BABY ('61). 


There is no space here to develop the analysis, but 
one point can be made briefly, the use at the beginning 
of Bernstein's will known theme. In Sturges' film, we 
start off by seeing the file of bandits riding across 
the Mexican countryside. Careful cutting and panning 
shots combined with much low-angle work, counterpoint 
the music and create an almost unbearable sense of tension 
and forboding. The Kennedy film starts in almost exactly 
the same way but the scene is almost entirely in long 
shot from the air, dissipating any sense of tension and 
making the first seene completely pointless. In Wendkos' 


film the music is retained, but in a minor key and the 
scene is changed. We see a single horseman, at first 
in extreme long shot moving slowly towards the camera. 
We know immediately that we are in a new film in a new 
setting, as indeed we are. Chris, the leading samurai 
of the Wendkos film (George Kennedy) is older and more 
cynical, mich more akin to Kurosawa's original. The 
film no longer exists in the mythical Mexico, the near- 
est Sturges could get to medieval Japan, but in a 
Mexico where the peasantry are organizing prefiguring 
Zapata and the struggles of 1907 onwards. Wendkos' 
film is not without large blemishes, but it is an 
original work, less in debt to other sources than 
Sturges and marking a rare case of a follow-ap being 
better than the original. 


GJ. 


PSYCHO (USA'60) : A. Hitchcock; Janet Leigh 

"You know that the public always likes to be one 
jump ahead of the story; they like to feel they know 
what's coming next. So you deliberately play upon 
this fact to control their thoughts. The more we go 
into the details of the girl's journey, the more the 
audience becomes absorbed in her flight. That's why 
so much is made of the motor-cycle cop and the change 
of cars. When Anthony Perkins tells the girl of his 
life in the motel, and they exchange views, you still 
play upon the girl's problem. It seems as if she's 
decided to go back to Phoenix and give the money back, 
and it's possible that the public anticipates by think- 
ing, 'Ah, this young man is influeacing her to change 
her mind.' You turn the viewer in one direction and 
then in another; you keep him as far as possible from 
wnat's actually going to happen. 


In the average production, Janet Leigh would have 
been given the other role. She would have played the 
sister who's investigating. It's rather unusual to 
kill the star in the first third of the film. I pur- 
posely killed the star so as to make the killing even 
more unsuspected. As a matter of fact, that's why I 
insisted that the audiences be kept out of the theatres 
once the picture had started, because the late-comers 
would have been waiting to see Janet Leigh after she 
has disappeared from the screen action. 


PSYCH) has a very interesting construction and 
that game with the audience was fascinating. I was 
directing the viewers. You might say I was playing 
them, like an organ." 


A. Hitchcock in an interview with F. Truffaut. 


I'LL NEVER FORGET WHAT'S 'IS NAME (¢.B.'68) M, Winner; 


Oliver Reed, Vanessa Rampling. 


"Winner's films condemn and ridicule the very 
youthful spirit they exploit. THE GIRL GET?E&S is 
condescending to young people. THE JOKERS malicious, 
and I'LL NEVER FORGET WHAT'S 'IS NAME destructively 
cynical. Winner's films manage to be slick and messy 
at the same tine. There are intimations in WHAT'S 'IS 
NAME of Ingmar Bergman's WILD STRAWBERRIES, but with 
Winner there are only sour raspberries." 


Andrew Sarris in 'The American Cinema’, 


MOVING TARGET (USM '66) J. Smight. 


The first of the '66-'70 cycle of tough private 
eye movies. In the original novel Lew Harper was a 
cardboard copy of Philip Harlow and this film comes out 
like a cardboard copy of THE BIG SLEEP. Nevertheless, 
its crisp action and skillfull use of techiicolour make 
it a relatively successful piece of eatertainment. 


GJ. 
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OCTOBER (USSR '27) S. Eisenstein. 


"It is untrue that revolutionary art can be created 
only by workers. Just because the Revolution is a work- 
ing class revolution, it releases - to repeat what was 
said before - very little working-class energy for art. 
During the French Revolution, the greatest works which 
directly or indirectly, reflected it, were created not 
by French artists, but by German, English and others. 
The French bourgeoisie which was directly concerned 
with making the Revolution, could not give up a suffici- 
ent quantity of its strength to recreate and to per- 
petuate its imprint. This is still more true of the 
proletariat, which, though it has culture in politics, 
has little culture in art. The intelligentsia, aside 
from the adva ntages of its qualifications in form, 
has also the odious privilege of holding a passive 
political position, which is marked by a greater or 
lesser degree of hostility or friendliness towards the 
October Revolution. It is not surprising, then, that 
this contemplative intelligentsia is able to give, and 
does give, a better artistic reproduction of the 
Revolution,than the proletariat which has made the 
Revolution, though the re-creation of the intelligent 
sia are somewhat off line. 


Does that mean that the Party, quite in opposition 
to its nature, occupies a purely eclectic position in 
the field of art? This argument, which seems so 
crushing, is, in reality, extremely childish. The 
Marxian method affords an opportunity to estimate the 
development of the new art, to trace all its sources, 
to help the most progressive tendencies by a critical 
illumination of the road, but it does not do more 
than that. Art must make its om way and by its om 
means. The Marxian methods are not the same as the 
artistic. The Party leads the proletariat but not 
the historic processes of history. There are domains 
ia which the Party leads, directly and imperatively. 
There are domains in which it only co-operates. There 
are, finally, domains in which it only orientates 
itself. The domain of art is not one in which the 
Party is called upon to command. It can and must 
protect and help it, but can only lead it indirectly. 
It can and must give the additional credit of its 
confidence to various art groups, which are striving 
Sincerely to approach the Revolution and so help an 
artistic formulation of the Revolution. And at any 
rate, the Party cannot and will not take the position 
of a literary circle which is struggling and merely 
competing with other literary circles. The Party 
stands guard over the historic interests of the 
working class in its entirety. Because it prepares 
consciously and step by step the ground for a new 
culture and-therefore for a new art, it regards the 
literary fellow-travelers not as the competitors of 
the writers -of the working-class, but as the real or 
potential helpers of the working-class in the big 
work of reconstruction." 


L. Trotsky, from "Literature and 
Revolution'. 


THE GREAT ESCAPE (USA '63) John Sturges; Steve McQueen, 
James Coburn, Charles Bronson, James Garner, 


This film managed to balance quite successfully 
between the suspense of the P.0.W.'s tunnelling and 
breakout, and the rich character-portrayals by such 
- big names as Steve McQueen, James Coburn, Charles 
Bronson, James Garner, Anton Diffring, Donald Pleasance 
and... Richard Attenborough. Not one, nor two, but a 
dozen and more personalities are all brilliantly 
displayed - each individual (if not caricatured). Yet 
the action is drawn together as a whole and the humour, 
suspense and tragedy neatly balanced. 


Pods 


NEVADA SMITH (USA '65) H. Hathaway; S. McQueen 


With a plot taken from a flash-back part of THE 
CARPETBAGGERS, NEVADA SMITH is a routine Western made 
by a director know for his straight no-psychological- 
nonsense westerns. McQueen plays the half-indian boy 
searching for the murderers of his parents, with little 
fire, but there are excellent supporting roles played by 
Brian Keith, Jack Elan and a number of other excellent 
heavies. It is a pity that such a talented cast was 
not given more to do, 


GJ. 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS (USA '39) S. Wood; Gary Cooper, 
Ingrid Bergman 


A highly romantic film made from Hemmingway's 
novel. The original film ran over two hours and many 
of the released prints have been cut. Some versions 
Start with Gary Cooper (playing an American fighting 
on the Republican side in the Spanish Civil War) 
blowing up a train and having to shoot his comrade 
while escaping from fascist troups. In other versions, 
we first meet Cooper discussing the war during an air 
raid on Madrid. The most common version begins with 
Cooper and an old Spanish guide approaching the hide- 
out of a band of partisans whom Cooper has to persuade 
to blow up a bridge in coincidence with a Republican 
attack. 


Apart from being highly romanticised, the film is 
mainly spoilt by its extreme pa tchiness. Some sequen- 
ces, notably a flash-back (also sometimes cut) of the 
peasants taking over their village at the outbreak of 
the war are very powerful. The technical effects in 
many places are of a very high standard, and the scene 
where hundreds of lorries move by night over the moun- 
tain roads is very effective. On the other hand, the 
love scenes between Cooper and Bergman are highly 
stilted. 


In fact, the film may well have weathered rather 
better than one might expect, since the last ten years 
has seen the romanticisation of guerilla forces in 
books and in films. The Spanish characters are played 
with genuine authority and counterbalance the wooden 
acting of the principals. 


G.J. 


WILL PENNY (USA '67): T. Gries 


Tom Gries who wrote the story, also insisted on 
directing the film. His feeling for the West shows in 
his attention to detail, and his unwillingness to mys— 
tify. In comparison, a film like ONCE UPON A TIME IN 
THE WEST seems detestably commercial with its lack of 
structure, barrenness of tone, and meticulous sadism. 
In praise of WILL PENNY it is worth while saying that 
it has not been a box office success (not that there 
is any simple relationship between good films and films 
that draw awards), Here is a Western that tries to 
portray the West as it really was. 


J.K. 


Dear Sir, 


Permit me to comment briefly on the points about 
genre which Alan Lovell raised in his letter. 


1) I would tend to query whether the Western can in 
any way be 'defined' by the kind of verbal formula 
which he cites from HORIZONS WEST. Surely our 
consciousness that the Western is, as Kitses 
himself says, 'many forms' must lead to the 
recognition that we can only begin to define it by 
tracing patterns of similarity, influence and 
congruity in the Western. Until that has been 
done, in the present state of knowledge, any 
attempt to talk about the relationship between 
auteur and genre can amount to little more than 
the collision of one nebulosity with another. 


2) The question of the relationship between the 
Western and American history seems to me too 
narrowly, and therefore incorrectly, posed. What 
is at issue is not any putative grounding of con- 
temporary Westerns in the facts of nineteenth 
century American history (conceived as a dreary 
rehearsal of school book lore) but rather the 
relationship between the Western and the twentieth 
century American culture which prodaced it. This 
strikes me as a fruitful subject for investigation 
(to say the very least) 


Yours sincerely, 


David Morse. 
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WALTER MATTHAU 
ANNE JACKSON 
PATRICK O’NEAL 


in GEORGE AXELROD'S 


“THE SECRET LIFE OF 


AN AMERICAN WIFE’. 


introducing EDY WILLIAMS. written, produced, and directed by GEORGE AXELROD 


Sunday dine 21st for 7 days 
at 3.56 and 7.17 pm. 
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Also: Walter Matthau and Inge Stevens in:- 

A QUIDE FOR THE MARRIED MAN.........-eeeee 


LETTER 


Gardner Centre 
for the Arts 


Administration 
OBR3-685447 
Box Office 

OBR3-685861 


University of Sussex 
Falmer Brighton 
BN1 9RA 


SIOBHAN McKENNA - ‘HERE ARE LADIES' 


Her New One-Woman Show 

"Pen Portraits of Irish women by Irish 
writers" - writers such as Beckett, Joyce, 
O'Casey, Shaw, Stephens, Synge & Robinson. 


Friday June 5 and Saturday June 6 at 8.30 pm 
Sunday June 7 at 7.30. Tickets price 5s 
(Students & Pensioners) 7s 6d, 15s 


Events 


June ALLEGRI STRING QUARTET Workshop 
Britten Quartet No. 2. Tickets 
(Workshop only) 2s 6d at door. 


ALLEGRI STRING QUARTET Concert 
Britten Quartet No 2 
Mozart Quintets K516 in G minor 
K 515 in C major 
With John Coulling (viola) 
Tickets price 6s (Students & 
Pensioners) 10s, 17s 6d (entitles 
holder to attend Workshop June 3) 


Sat 5 ALLEGRI STRING QUARTET Children's 
11.30 Concert. Tickets ls 6d (children) 
3s (Adults) at door 


Wed 10 ALLEGRI STRING QUARTET Concert 
June 8 pm Beethoven Op 18 No 2 in G major 
Op 74 in Eb major 
Op 132 in A minor 


The Allegri String Quartet will be in 
residence from June 1-10 and will be giving 
daily lunchtime rehearsals open to the public. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Until June 6 DAVID SAUNDERS: "Retrospective" 
Gardner Centre work of a current artist in 
residence 


June 11-27 


London Graphic Prints 


David Saunders and Tony Valentine are artists 
in residence at the Centre until the end of 
June 1970. 


Tickets for all events available from 
Bredon's Bookshop, 10 East Street, Brighton 
BBC Radio Brighton Reception and from the 
Gardner Centre Box Office (0273 685861). 


REVIEWS 


zabriskie point 


U.S.A. 1969 Michelangelo Antonioni 


Mark Frechette, Daria Halprin 


The main fault with Antonioni's movie is that he has 
attempted to analyse too many facets of contemporary America 
at once. with the result that he almost misrepresents those 
which he obviously finds most interesting. The two most 
successful movies on the same subject have not been so 
ambitious and have therefore succeeded to a greater degree. 
MODEL SHOP (1969), of Jacques Demy, used the standard 
methods of the traditional American Cinema, the complete 
integration of idea into action, in order to express the aim- 
lessness of the American hippie youth factions, whose 
idealistic conception of a 'perfect society’ (embodied in the 
person of Demy's familiar heroine, Lola) was ultimately 
unattainable. Alternatively, Peter Bogdanovitch's TARGETS 
(1968) used the gun-cult as the symptom of a general social 
malaise. The beginning of ZABRISKIE POINT suffers 
drastically from over-ambition, with the result that comment 
becomes caricature (the police station episode as gratuitous 
authoritarian brutality, the Sunnydunes episode as capitalism 
gone mad etc.). 


But as soon as Antonioni concentrates on his main 
story (after Mark has stolen the plane), this facileness dis- 
appears. His main theme, embodied in Mark himself, is the 
concept of commitment to action. We first see Mark in the 
opening sequence, at a meeting of white students, convened 
by black militants headed by Kathy Cleaver. Antonioni's 
camera hovers restlessly over the faces of the students, as if 
to emphasize the aimless vacillation which is the fate of their 
bourgeois individualism. Disgusted, Mark leaves the meeting; 
but, contrasted with it is the scene in which black militants 
occupy a university building and have to be smoked out by 
police. Mark witnesses the action, and seems to intend 
shooting one of the officers himself. Whether he does in fact 
do so is ambiguous, but his intent is clear. Thus, the act of 
stealing the aircraft becomes his own personal expression of 
commitment; and farcical as it is, Antonioni admires it as 
action. Mark realises that his excapade must end, and he 
demonstrates this by deliberately returning the plane. 
Earlier, he tries to laugh the action off, but we recognize the 
earnestness of the personal/political sentiment sublimated in 
flippancy. 


From the moment at which he commits himself 
(Antonioni shows this when Mark snaps the seat belt closed), 
his act, contrasted against the journey of the girl Daria whom . 
he encounters at Zabriskie Point, in Death Valley, becomes a 
dialectic into the nature of freedom and commitment. In fact, 
his journey leads him nowhere; only into the arid, infertile 
wastes of Zabriskie Point. There, he makes love with Daria, 
and while they achieve some physical ecstasy, it is always 
contrasted with the aridity and the colourlessness of the 
ambience, as well as John Fahey's spare guitar-work, as he 
plays 'Dance of Death'. Mark's act only assumes a meaning 
in the context of what it itself represents, rather than what 
it achieves. As an achievement, it has a farcical irrelevance; 
as an act, it is a metaphor for the principle of commitment, 
stripped down to essentials. 


In contrast is Daria herself, whose main characteristic 
is her very uncommittedness. On her own admission, she only 
hears about the university strike while searching for a rock 
station on the radio. She drives into the desert because she 
wants to 'get away', but the journey is important, because for 
her too it is a quest for meaning. It takes her to a decrepit 
ghost town, inhabited by old. toothless cowboys and delinquent 
children. In a superb sequence, Antonioni's camera tracks out 


slowly away from the café, where we see an old cowboy 
staring reflectively into his drink. This scene represents 
for Antonioni the faded pioneering spirit of America, 
commitment as a means to an end, soon to be eradicated 
completely, transformed into a holiday resort. 


In this case, the scene works, because of the atmos- 
phere of muted nostalgia which Antonioni manages to create, 
but it raises the whole question of his method, in which a 
concrete reality is juxtaposed with a kind of metaphysical 
landscape, landscape of the mind, of a particular attitude. 
Antonioni has always regarded such a juxtaposition as valid; 
it has led him to such self-indulgent gestures as the painting 
of the fruit grey, and the colouring of the factory smoke 
yellow in THE RED DESERT, the painting of the park green 
and the erection of the huge neon sign in BLOW-UP. The 
point is to distort reality in order to convey the attitudes of the 
participants in that reality, to illustrate the disorder of their 
alienation. Thus, environment becomes representational, 
rather than realistic. 


It can be both, however, as shown by the use of décor 
by some of the great American directors, Sirk or Minnelli, 
for instance. There, the décor is placed in a realistic con- 
text, and although ultimately (particularly with Minnelli), it 
assumes a character of its own, this character arises 
organically out of the reality. But, in ZABRISKIE POINT, 
Antonioni veers constantly between reality and illusion, fact 
and concept, an alternation which is in the last count, un- 
acceptable, because it is used self-consciously, and 
irresponsibly. 


7 Even so, the effect is often startling. The last 
sequence of the film, the imaginary explosion, is an example. 
Antonioni shows it to us from various angles, and in varying 
degrees of close-up; he then shows us, in slow motion, the 
explosion of isolated articles, chairs and tables, wardrobes, 
a fridge, a bookcase. Accompanied by loud music from 
Pink Floyd, the images have a remarkable beauty. But in 
their beauty, Antonioni makes his point. He shows how the 
audience is in fact in Daria's place, sharing the ease, the 
false consummation of her wish-fulfilment, brought on 
because of Mark's death. In the images we enjoy on the 
screen, Antonioni impresses on us their irrelevance, and 
our uncommittedness. We become voyeurs, as Daria is, 
unable/unwilling to participate, but anxious to realise our 
vicarious catharsis. ; 


The effect of this sequence is heightened by what has 
come before; Mark's return to the airport. During the 
Zabriskie Point episode, we are shown the police investiga- 
tion into the aircraft robbery. Then, as Mark lands the 
plane, we see it, in aerial shots, surrounded by squad cars, 
that close in menacingly. Mark is shot inside the cockpit, 
and in a lyrical, wistful movement, the camera spirals down 
to earth, as the stricken plane comes to a halt. In that move- 
ment, Antonioni demonstrates his nostalgia for a certain commit- 
ment, and illustrates what an admirable movie ZABRISKIE 
POINT might have been. 


O. Preminger 


bunny lake is missing:.“ 


To those who detected decline in IN HARM'S WAY, 
BUNNY LAKE comes as a conclusive rebuttal. Never before 
has Preminger married his theme and his method with such 
flawless exactitude. The film is a voyage of discovery - a 
voyage to the freedom and responsibility inherent in the dis- 
covery of truth. Just as Anne doggedly pursues the truth 
about Bunny. so Preminger consistently shows us the truth 
about his characters. He neither conceals nor distorts, but 
simply observes what is there. Hence, his scrupulous 
respect for the freedom of his characters and, implicitly, of 
his audience. A Preminger character is invariably assumed 
to be innocent until proved guilty. (Im ANATOMY OF A 
MURDER. the audience is shown everything that Paul Biegler 
can discover about the Manions. But, as a consequence, his 
failure to establish the ultimate truth about their relationship, 
which would determine the Lieutenant's guilt or innocence, is 
also our failure. By refusing to abuse his position as an 
impartial observer. Preminger ends his film 'inconclusively' . 
and. thus, leaves his audience free to exercise their own 
judgement about what they have seen.) Freedom, responsi- 
bility. truth - these are big words. In the hands of lesser 
directors. they remain unwieldy abstractions, but by 
embodying them in the very texture of his mise en scene, 
Preminger gives them a profoundly felt reality. Anne's 
triumph is the more moving because Preminger has given 
her no covert assistance. Under his cold. impartial gaze, 
she has pursued her voyage to its end, and has found not only 
Bunny but a new and essentially adult awareness of herself. 


Bunny is only important because she is missing. Her 
absence reverberates through the relationship of her mother 
and uncle. It is on the psychological reality of this relation- 
ship that her own existential reality depends. In seeking to 
falsify his relationship with Anne, Stephen must destroy 
Bunny's reality. Conversely, Anne's devotion to her child 
entails the destruction of Stephen's fantasy world. Preminger 
never prejudges the issue. Anne has to prove her love for 


Bunny. and, hence, Bunny's reality. Her every motion, word. 


gesture and expression is scrutinised for its veracity. She 
must render up a true account of what she is so that she may 
know the truth about Bunny. Hers, I repeat, is pre-eminently 
a voyage of self-discovery. 


Just as it is Stephen who precipitates Anne's maturity, 
so it is he who initially impedes it. His very first action in 
the film - picking up Bunny's doll - is a comment on both 
Anne's carelessness and his own 'paternalism'. Subsequently, 
he is shown as running Anne's life for her (arranging the 
details of her passage from America, choosing the flat and 
the kindergarten). She, for her part, relies on him implicitly 
(sitting by the telephone waiting for him to report the progress 
of the investigation). His embrace in the kindergarten, at 
once protective and dominating, epitomises their relationship. 


While Anne seeks, Stephen hides. He hides Anne from 
adulthood, Bunny in the boot of his car, himself in a fantasy 


world. He persistently blocks Anne's pursuit of enlightenment: 


with the same lamp that Anne uses to probe the basement of 
the dolls' hospital, Stephen destroys the last material 
evidence. (I shall return to this very complex sequence 
presently.) Stephen methodically locks doors, while Anne 
unmethodically leaves them unlocked. 


The heart of the film, however, consists in the series 
of linked references to the pair of swings and the pair of dolls. 
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In the deceptively simple opening sequence, Stephen is 
associated with both the gently swinging garden swing and 
Bunny's abandoned doll. This does not only introduce the 
theme of Stephen's 'paternalism' but also points to its 
frenzied climax - a climax for which Preminger prepares us 
with scrupulous honesty. In the kindergarten, Stephen is 
sitting on the swing while calmly and humorously answering 
Olivier's questions about his childhood. The swing is 
swinging slightly less gently than the one we saw in the 
garden. He suddenly jumps up from the swing and asks 
Olivier, 'Where is all this getting us?'. Olivier obliges by 
asking about the original imaginary Bunny. Stephen promptly 
lies, confident that his lie will be exposed and Anne's story 
still further discredited. Stephen's demeanour and lie are 
crucial to the success of his plan. This, the working out of 
his obsession, is stressed by the agitation of the swing. 
(Immediately before jumping up, he is describing his mother's 
spiritualism - another variety of the attempt to recapture an 
illusory past.) But more than this, the agitation of the swing 
foreshadows the climactic non-fulfilment of his obsession. 

In trying to make Anne 'touch the sky’ - an appropriately 
fantastic ambition - he omits to murder Bunny. Thus, the 
final sequence consummates the opening one. In its passage 
from morning to night, the film reflects not only Stephen's 
descent into fantasy but also Anne's new-found ability to see 
in the affective dark. 


This symmetry becomes the more meaningful when 
related to the two dolls. The doll which Stephen picks up by 
the swing he later lays in Bunny's intended grave, whence she 
retrieves it. By doing so, she makes an unconscious gesture 
of her own will to live. Stephen, it is clear. regards her no 
differently from the doll. Both are unwanted intruders in his 
fantasy world, and he is prepared to bury both with the same 
cold efficiency. More than this, however, Stephen treats 
Anne as if she were a doll - to be cherished and protected 
just so long as she remains a creature of his will. As the 
dolls' surgeon remarks, 'You would never guess what harm 
love inflicts on my little patients’. 


These twin themes - Anne's discovery of her adult- 
hood, Stephen's attempt to deny her discovery - merge in the 
action centred on the two hospitals. Anne forgoes her 
reliance on Stephen (he is in the bath) and goes to the dolls' 
hospital alone. Her vulnerability is emphasized by the 
lecherous stranger who accosts her on the way. She searches 
the basement of the hospital for 'tangible proof' of Bunny's 
existence. We remember the shot of a policeman vainly 
flashing his torch around another basement, that of the kinder- 
garten. Anne, we realise, must make her own discoveries. 
Stephen arrives and sets fire to the doll. The close-up of 
his face at this point conveys Preminger's meaning with 
superb concision. The reflected flames reveal his eyes as 


blinded to the real world. the world which requires the doll 


as 'tangible proof’. But to Anne, the flames reveal his mad- 
ness. In seeing her last piece of evidence destroyed, she 
discovers the truth. And with this discovery she is freed from 
dependence on her brother. (Preminger repeats this destruc- 
tion-enlightenment motif in Anne's discovery of Stephen's 
whereabouts by the flickering light of the fire in which he is 
burning Bunny's things. ) 


Stephen instantly attempts to reassert his authority. 
He knocks Anne out, carries her to his car and delivers her to 
the hospital as if she were a doll. Submissive again, she is 


Cont; on p. 12, 


one plus one 


G.B. 1968 


Anne Wiacemski, 


Jean Luc Godard 
Frankie Dymon 


Ten Minute Takes. Four sessions in a recording studio 
with the Rolling Stones, an illustrated reading from 
Eldridge Cleaver, one from Hitler's Mein Kampf, an inter- 
view with a white militant calling herself Eve Democracy, 
another interview with a black militant called Frankie 
Dymon, and finally, Godard looking at himself making a 
film on Camber Sands - these are the basic elements of an 
open equation called ONE PLUS ONE. On the soundtrack 
are intermittently choice extracts from a sex thriller 
spiced by Godard with political names, and brief scenes of 
a girl spraying slogans like Hilton-Stalin, So-Vietcong, on 
cars. shopfronts. and hoardings are cut at irregular inter- 
vals into the ten-minute-takes. The film is a question - as 
indicated by the title -: what does it add up to? 


‘Deculturalization'. More and more, the politically 
‘committed’ film-makers distrust films that tell a story or 
make a coherent assertion. Too often such films are trapped 
in the conformist strategy of their own non-confirmism. 

This. however. has led to diverse misunderstandings, not 
least of all, the widespread assumption that with ciné 

vérité methods. improvised scripts and plenty of interviews 
one can somehow get at the 'truth' of a situation, and un- 
earth the direct visual statement buried under the layers of 
cinematic convention that have accumulated around reality 
when shown on a screen. Godard gives the lie to that. Fully 
accepting that the cinematic image - as a means of communi- 
cation - is as 'corrupted' as we all know that words are, he 
nevertheless repudiates what Roland Barthes once called 'the 
desperate myth of an iconic adamism', i.e. the idea that one 
could simply strip the image of its habitual associations, wipe 
the slate clean of decades of commercial cinema, tv-footage, 
advertising and start afresh with a few ideas, boundless 
sincerity and a 16mill. camera. (Warner Bros. have recently 
bought up all the footage that was taken at the legendary 
Woodstock rock restival two years ago, stuck it together and 
edited it into a split-screen cinemascope version. Now they 
are launching a million-dollar advertising campaign at the 
Cannes Festival and hope to make at least as much as 
Columbia did on EASY RIDER, and paying even less for it. ) 


Godard. too, is desperate and believes in going back, 
but in so doing, he retraces every step that has led to the 
impasse, where trying to say something means betraying the 
very essence of what one is saying. Ever since LA CHINOISE 
and WEEKEND he has progressively taken apart the kind of 
cinema he once knew and practiced to perfection. If his last 
film as an 'uncommitted' artist - DEUX OU TROIS CHOSES - 
was a film 'en train de se faire', complex, highly individual, 
rich in its social, emotional and political connotations, all 
his subsequent work are films 'en train de se défaire' - 
conscious attempts at cinematic destruction - plot, character, 
sound image, action. In ONE PLUS ONE these elements are 
isolated, deliberately treated as if-they belonged to different 
worlds. This exercise in isolation - the Stones isolated in 
their recording booths, black power militants marooned in a 
Battersea junk yard, a solitary girl daubing London with 
slogans, the same girl pursued by a gang of photographers- 
journalists in a paradisal, sunlit forest clearing, the claustro- 
phobic interior of a pornographic bookshop - shows us things 
closed upon themselves, hermetic, oblique, obstinately 
trying to communicate something, which, in its bland un- 
relatedness simply does not make sense anymore. 


No wonder that ONE PLUS ONE seems to have a thin 
thematic substance, and apparently makes no use of the 
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cinematic potential of its material. No meaningful comment 
on pop music, no critique of Black Power, no denunciation 
of British Capitalism at Westminster or Dagenham, no 
political analysis that one could agree or argue with. Every- 
thing is staged, set up, and then photographed as flatly as 
possible. ONE PLUS ONE was followed by LE GAI SAVOIR, 
which should have been called ONE MINUS ONE. with 
Jean-Pierre Léaud and Juliet Bertho obsessed with the idea 
of going back to zero, and to find the point where we can rid 
ourselves of the world which language and cinema have 
imposed upon us. 


Censorship. There are several kinds of censorship in the 
cinema. Censorship that sets out to mutilate the content 
(cutting sex and violence out of our public morality). censor- 
ship which works internally - projects that no producer 
would touch, no company finance - or which attacks the form 
in the name of economic considerations (the producer altering 
original montage and soundtrack - Ian Quarrier, Godard's 
producer for ONE PLUS ONE originally issued a version 
where the soundtrack of the last two scenes was overlaid by 
a completed recording of 'Sympathy for the Devil' - Godard 
refused to put his name to it), But most ineradicable of all, 
Godard would claim, there is also an auto-censorship in the 
audience, any audience - inevitable product of education, 
prejudice, indifference. Very little of what is unaccustomed 
filters through the mental grid, and in art as much as in life, 
the apparently meaningless contains a potent threat. Godard's 
later films exploit these instants of consternation, of dis- 
appointed expectations, of momentary disorientation. His 
films are either nothing or an experience, because they aim 
at the nerve-centres where mental structure and world 
coalesce, where they merge imperceptibly in our conscious- 
ness. 


Image Against Word - Word Against Image. In ONE PLUS 


ONE, the cinema becomes a battle ground - different 
semantic-subversive elements fighting against each other. 

As one Black Power man reads Cleaver's portrait of the 
American negro's tortuous psychological reaction to the 
mythical White Woman, another awkwardly caresses a white- 
clad chick about to be shot. Cleaver, rape on his mind and 
self-immolation in his heart - the negro in the red jacket 
caressing the girl because Godard had told him'to. The 
casual opposition of the emotional reality which the words 
convey and the vacuousness of the corresponding image 
creates a perceptual blank, and things don't happen on the 
screen anymore, but in that ontological limbo just in front of 
and behind the screen. LeRoi Jones on American Jazz from 
a wheel-barrow, Frankie Dymon being fed how own spéech from 
a decrepit Humber convertible have a visual reality and a 
conceptual unreality - not to say facetiousness, which neatly 
poses the question as one not of contents but contexts. The 
idea of a world-embracing brotherhood of black poeples is ' 
given a visual rhythm (the-passing along of the machine guns), 
but the visual metaphor reveals the idea as a rhetorical 
gesture. The reduction of Britain to an automobile junkyard 
is gross, but so are Dymon's phrases. The metaphor of 
industrial capitalism as a pornographic bookshop and of our 
money-economy as a slap in the face of the peoples of the 
third world, may be polemical but not half as demagogic as 
Hitler's prose. Whatever the insight contained in the 
anarchist-situationist arsenal of catch-phrases (‘culture is 
order', 'there is only one way to being an intellectual 
revolutionary and that is to give up being an intellectual’, 
‘when the novel is dead, then the technological society will 

be totally upon us'. 'in fighting communism we are creating 


communism in our own society'), the fact that they are 
pressed upon the girl by an obnoxious interviewer should 
guard us against interpreting them as Godard's own essential 
wisdom. 


Godard's art often consists in making use of the 
gratuitous - in some cases the aleatory, that is, complete 
randomness - to create visual conceits which try to break 
the barriers of a saturated visual perception. . The cover of 
a motor magazine with a man on his haunches polishing the 
chrome of his mini, all of a sudden takes on a ludicrous and 
yet sinister significance, when next to it we see another 
magazine where a female nude provacatively distends her 
bottom towards his. While pop-artists like Richard Hamilton 
or Warhol play on the formal possibilities of such visual 
jokes, Godard integrates them in a context where he at once 
specifies and limits their iconic meaning (the bookshop, the 
Hitler speech) and - despite the total artificiality of the 
general setting - restores a certain documentary relevance. 


It is under such strenuous conditions that a meaning- 
ful ciné vérité dimension emerges in ONE PLUS ONE, and 
at odd moments a framework constitutes itself in which the 
various assertions and pronouncements made during the film 
lose their random incoherence: the 'natural' sounds of 
passing trains or ship sirens on the Thames bring out the 
theatricality and isolation of the Black Power militants. 
Their roles and attitudes become metaphors, and within the 
very contrivance of the scene Godard suggests a kind of 
emotional truth about left-wing politics in Britain, which a 
more 'direct' confrontation could not convey. This ability 
to incorporate 'live’ material and yet present it in a way 
that makes it thematically count in the film as a whole, is 
what ultimately distinguishes Godard's tentative from that of 
the 16-mill. adamites mentioned earlier. 


'The Stones Rolling'. For despite its air of improvisation, 

its flat tone, its temps morts, ONE PLUS ONE is not only a 
rigorously structured film - as can be seen from the way it 

is built as a series of 'reflecting' mirrors (to each episode 
corresponds another, two 'readings', two interviews, two 
kinds of 'recordings', a film within a film, etc.) - but it also 
has a central theme around which all the episodes are grouped. 


The theme, of course, is social change, the means - 
articulation. Three different worlds are contrasted, juxtaposed 
and dialectically related by their 'language', their syntax. 
First, there is the Stones music - a voice of protest and sub- 
version, but politically undefined, ambiguously placed, as all 
pop music must be, the voice of the exploited - the 'Devil' - 
but propagating itself through the commercialism of the 
exploiters. Whatever the quality of their sound, its prolifera- 
tion, social role and economic function make the Stones 
clearly defined parts of the 'system'. The fact that we see 
them eternally rehearsing the same number, never achieving 
it - their music becomes more and more monotonous, until 
it just peters out, becomes symbolic of the Stones' position 
within a changing society. (No wonder Godard got annoyed 
when he heard that Quarrier had decided to play the fully 
completed track - it would have made nonsense of the film). 
Their music is the laborious struggle of the new, necessarily 
inconclusive, perhaps most meaningful where it becomes the 
dull, reiterated rhythm of a bongo drum, sullenly shaking 
the world to pieces and preparing chaos. 


This thematic aspect, however, emerges only when 
we recognize the way in which the music is contrasted with 
the Frankie Dymon interview ('Inside Black Syntax'), the 
daubed slogans, and the Eve Democracy interview - all 
different attempts to create a new language in order to 
communicate revolt and rejection. Dymon's awkwardly 
abstract generalizations appear perhaps more 'serious' in 
their very helplessness ('the white man gave us our language, 


but when he left, he took the dictionary with him') than 
situationist puns like 'Cinemarxism' or 'Freudemocracy' or 
the clever epigrams of the interview in the forest. But ONE 
PLUS ONE is first of all a film about objects that produce 
sounds and images - microphones, tape-recorders, amplifiers, 
comic strips, magazine covers, cameras, interviewers, self- 
styled politicians - and only then about the sounds and images 
themselves. 

However, all the attempts to create a new form of 
expression - that of the Stones, the Black Power militants 
and their leftist sympathizers are continually set off against 
the clipped, functional crackle from the 'political' novel - 
like a voice from another world, a wholly articulate, wholly 
programmed, predictable consumer good, whose subversive 
element is the juggling of political names. Its irreverent 
anarchism may be felt as liberating, but Godard reminds us 
that its world is the claustrophobic one of pornographic books 
and Hitler. 

ONE PLUS ONE, then, symbolizes the cultural hiatus 
between different linguistic modes - to which corresponds a 
cinematic hiatus. The dead-pan voice talks of 'killing time', 
the Stones hang around during rehearsals, the Black Power 
people spend their time passing machine guns back and forth. 
Contrary to appearance, ONE PLUS ONE doesn't take sides, 
it contains no assertions. In the end, Eve Democracy, 
although shot by the Fascist from the bookshop (a role which 
Godard, with deadly irony, conferred on his producer), appears 
in the same white nightshift as the girls executed by the Black 
Power militants. Her 'resurrection' is on a camera craning 
skyward and scanning the sea, looking towards France, flanked 
by the red and black banners of May '68. Sacrificial victim on 
the altar of the revolutionary cinema, Eve Democracy is ONE 
PLUS ONE. As yet, there is no-one (not even Godard) sitting 


behind the camera..... 
T. Es 
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bunny lake 


the object of his lavish solicitude. After seeing her 

wheeled away, he sets off to destroy her child. (An 
inversion, incidentally, of Tom Tryon's departure from 
Carol Lynley in THE CARDINAL.) But Stephen's spell is 
broken. Anne refuses to be a doll. She finds her way down 
to the basement of the hospital, strips off her 'doll's' night- 
dress and puts on her own clothes. To complete the analogy, 
she is surrounded by caged animals - mere objects to the 
vivisectionist. (The rabbits, thanks to Noel Coward's cruel 
scorn, inevitably remind us of Bunny.) 


Accepting her new-found responsibility, Anne sets 
off to assert Bunny's and her own independence from Stephen's 
fantasy world. That she neither informs the police nor seeks 
any outside assistance is not simply for lack of time. It is 
rather that she must defeat Stephen herself if she is to control 
her own life henceforth. 


BUNNY LAKE both restates and develops the moral 
structure of Preminger's cinema. The male who attempts to 
impose an artificially circumscribed identity on the female 
appears in many of his films. One thinks immediately of 
Waldo Lydecker and Mark MacPherson. But Dan O'Mara, 
David Korvo and even the amiable Don, of THE MOON IS 
BLUE, all exemplify variations on the theme. So also does 
Stephen Lake. The deepest resonances in the film, however, 
are not to be found in Stephen's character. They belong 
exclusively to Anne. It is her voyage of self-discovery that 
Preminger mirrors in his mise-en-scene. By the pursuit of 
truth, Anne liberates herself. Preminger, by respecting the 
freedom of his characters, reveals their true springs of 
action. Anne and Preminger complement one another. Just 
as her triumph vindicates the objectivity of his mise-en-scene, 
so the same objectivity convinces us of Anne's freedom. In 
its rigorous fidelity to truth, BUNNY LAKE is a supremely 
beautiful expression of Preminger's profoundest beliefs. 


RICHARD WINKLER 


See 


alice’s restaurant 


Robin Wood, in his book on Arthur Penn, said of 
him; 'Penn is clearly very much aware of the European 
cinema, the cinema of conscious intellectual ideas. '! 
While the statement applied specifically to MICKEY ONE, 
it has renewed relevance in the context of Penn's latest 
film, ALICE'S RESTAURANT, As opposed to his last two 
pictures, THE CHASE and BONNIE AND CLYDE, both of which 
were tightly structured in the tradition of the American 
cinema, the narrative flow of ALICE is severely impeded 
by the constant interruption of the Guthrie ballad, 
which is a self-conscious reminder of ‘blind American 
justice' and is responsible for the incongruous comic 
sequences that emerge during the course of the film 
(particularly the police investigation of the litter 
dump, and the draft situation.) The paradox of the 
system (Guthrie's police record disqualifying his en- 
listment to Vietnam), made both explicit and famous in 
the original song, must have influenced Penn's decision 
to incorporate certain segments of the ballad itself 
in cinematic vaudeville. Tne draft episode is mimed to 
the accompaniment of Arlo Guthrie's lyrics, interjected 
at crucial points by the draft officer's tongue-in- 
cheek questions (e.g. 'Kid, have you ever been arrested?') 
Here, one arrives at the principal dilemma of ALICE'S 
RESTAURANT, that Penn's caricature of police and draft 
officials in what is undeniably a true occurence, is at 
odds with the tone of the picture in the dramatic ex- 
ploration of the hippy subculture, through the Ray and 
Alice relationship. Penn's treatment of the ballad 
itself indicates that he was less interested in Guthrie's 
private adventure in the police jail and the draft 
corridors, than in examining precisely what went wrong 
in Ray and Alice's marriage and following critically 
the disintegration of the initial group. Thus there is 
aschism at the core of the film that in tum seriously 
weakens it from the beginning. 


Like in BONNIE AND CLYDE, Penn in ALICE is preoc- 
cupied with 'the family' and its relation to society, 
isolation by crime in the former and protest in the 
latter. In BONNIE AND CLYDE, the shared atmosphere of 
elation, irritation, hilarity and pain made possible 
the parellel of ordinary folk with the Barrow Gang. 
Bonnie's plea to Clyde, 'Don't you ever just want to be 
alone with me?', and the detail of their relationship 
in spite of their profession, emphasised Penn's interest 
in the natural emotions of these extraordinary people. 
Similarly, ALICE explores the breakdowm of a marriage 
that is desperately attempting to create an extraordin- 
ary community outside society. Penn clearly reveals 
that the establishment of such a community is imposs- 
ible under the circumstances. Once the deconsecrated 
church that Ray and Alice have purchased has been dec- 
orated, Penn qualifies the strong identification with 
convention by playing a direct shot of their church 
with similar static shots of other churches in the 
neighbourhood. Although Ray epitomises everything 
about the culture that is superficial and illusory, 
Alice is portrayed as the confused mother figure of the 
family, demonstrating the genuine concern behind the 
whole movement as she gives herself to Shelley, the 
drug addict, in order to cement his allegiance to the 
family, and as she repeatedly returns to Ray to keep the 
illusion alive. Like Bonnie Parker, Alice is a lost 
innocent, their separate commitments (Bonnie to Clyde's 
role as a gangster / Alice to Ray's ideal family) iso- 
late and condemn them. Symbolically Bonnie's white 
dress is spattered in the blood of society's retribut- 
ion, while Alice's wedding dress fades into the grey 
facade of the church and its doomed inhabitants. 


Penn, of course, has achieved considerable recog- 
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nition as a result of his choice of consistently 
violent subjects. In his films to BONNIE AND CLYDE, 
society has been characterised from the viewpoint of 
those who are bewildered by it and ultimately defeated/ 
destroyed by it (only Helen Keller in THE MIRACLE 
WORKER, and to a certain extent, Mickey in MICKEY ONE 
come to terms with it). Their rebellions are violent 
in each case, though in ALICE'S RESTAURANT, the process 
is reversed, a rebellion being moulded from within 
society and expressing itself opposed to the legalised 
viclence of the war in Vietnam. Given Penn's obvious 
committment to America, and the financial freedom 
available to him after the success of BONNIE AND CLYDH, 
his option for the subject of ALICE'S RESTAURANT demon- 
strates his continual search for all possible alterna 
tives to the pessimism of THE CHASE, and its allegorical 
illustration of American culture, the ill-concealed 
hysteria and its consequences. That the subsequent 
elucidation of the hippy community finally shows its 
substitution to be unviable is lamented by Penn in the 
evocative last scene that witnesses Ray and Alice's 
re-marriage ceremony, an empty ritual that recalls 

the religious revival meetirgin the tent that Arlo 
Guthrie watches on his way to visit Ray and Alice for 
the first time. As the awed congretation chant 
‘amazing grace' to the preacher's exhortation of a 
cripple to walk without his crutches, the inevitable 
comparison with Ray's fatuous promises for the future 
only serves to redouble the failure of the group and 
its according self-deception. What solidarity is left 
inside the group only exists in times of outside inter- 
vention (i.e. Arlo Guthrie's arrest for dumping litter, 
Shelley's death). The group snaps apart when Shelley 
is discovered to have reverted to heroin, and Ray takes 
the opportunity to release his pent-up jealous rage 

on the hapless addict, precipitating his death. At 
this point Guthrie's bewildered ‘where the hell are we 
anyway?' is countered by Ray's defensive 'I'm in my 
church. Where are you?', thus reducing the sacred 
communion of the family to squatters. 


Perhaps the most noticeable discrepancy in ALICE'S 
RESTAURANT, is the character of Arlo Guthrie himself. 
While certain elements of the ballad intrude on Penn's 
narrative, so Guthrie as the fluent Dylanish poet- 
spokesman combining humour with authoritative political 
protest, is transformed on the screen into an inartic- 
ulate protagonist ('The good things in my life all 
seem to come from not doing what I don't want to do'), 
a person incapable of fulfilling his own needs, let 
alone a whole community's. The sequences with his 
father Woody Guthrie, paralysed in hospital with a 
hereditary nervous disease, are used by Penn to empha- 
sise the generation gap, their communication stretch- 
ing only as far as their co-extensive roles as folk- 
singing leaders of their respective generations 
(illustrated very poignantly in the scene where Pete 
Seeger sings Woody's ‘Pastures of Plenty' with Arlo 
accompanying on the harmonica). In their final meet- 
ing before Woody's death, Arlo takes out Woody's cig- 
arette which at least acknowledges his responsibility, 
that of interpreting his role alone. As Woody dies 
in New York, so Shelley is killed in Massachusetts, 

a victim of misunderstanding and group confusion. The 
crumbling marriage of Ray and Alice is checked by Ray's 
conciliatory festive occasions (the opening of the 
restaurant, the thanks-giving dinner, and the re- 
marriage), though Shelley's funeral exposes the true 
whereabouts of the hippies. Penn's long tracking shot 
of Shelley's friends motionless in the snow over his 
grave, bound by the sad wisdom of Joni Mitchell's 

"Song to Ageing Children', is succeeded by frames of 
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yellow sky 


YELLOW SKY is a neutral, colourless movie. 
the brilliant white glare of the desert human Satan 
is bleached clear of all adventitious colouring to ex- 
pose only the essentials . Gregory Peck is the hero, 
but he is not any one man but Everyman. YELLOW SKY 
is a modern morality play. One of the great themes of 
Protestantism is the change of heart. A man who has 
sinned and fallen away from God passes through a severe 
and testing experience in the course of which he dis- 
covers the 'real self', which all the time has been 
lost to him and hidden from him. He is reborn, The 
appeal of this theme lies both in its universality and 
its exemplary didacticism, but perhaps even more in 
its quiet conviction that human nature is not a fixed 
quantity and that in a man there are always latent 
potentialities and resources. In the Western it finds 
its natural place. For in a crowded and stable com- 
munity the individual is what other people believe him 
to be; the identity which he is given is by no means 
of his ow making. But in the free and open existence 
of the American West the past could be left behind, 
it was always possible to make a fresh start and £0 
see reflected in the eyes of others a new face. 


Many Westerns, though perhaps not as many as we 
are sometimes led to believe, rely on a rigid opposit- 
ion between hero and villain and exploit a fairly 
consistent structure of spectator expectations. By 
contrast YELLOW SKY is fluid and indeterminate. There 
are continual ambiguities. Appearances are deceptive. 
Wellman. seems to take a delight in underlining ironies. 
The men we see at the beginning are Union soldiers 
(the date is 1867), whom we tend to associate with law 
and order yet they turn out to be 'bank robbers' - 
yet even this is a label. They are still the same men. 
Tne old-timer and his daughter appear to be crooks 
but are not. At the beginning we see a skull with an 
arrow through it, but the Indians instead of delivering 
the war whoops we have been relying on go quietly 
back to the reservation. In the desert water is more 
valuable than whisky. The ghost town styles itself 
'The Fastest growing Town in the Territory'. The West 
is nothing if not changeable. The West is a crucible 
of experience - the hero must endure a series of severe 
tests of his courage, skill, fortitude and resource- 
fulness and if he passes them this is conclusive evi- 
dence of his moral worth. Over and over again in the 
Western the hero is the man who is left to tell the 
tale. The survivor, whether he be James Stewart of 
Randolph Scott, is the virtuous man. Wellman is also 
conecermed with survival, but his treatment is rather 
different. For example in YELLOW SKY he does not show 
the final gun battle between Gregory Peck and Richard 
Widmark, which is presented indirectly through a shot 
of horses rearing up outside, since this would be to 
place the emphasis on a glamourised either/or moment 
of life or death and on the business of being quick 
on the draw, which Wellman is not greatly interested 
in. In place of false heroics Wellman always tries to 
present his heroes with real choices. The issue is 
never life or death, bravery or cowardice, but survival 
with the fewest compromises. This concern indicates 
the degree to which Wellman's experience was formed by 
World War One, where simply to come through was an 
achievement. For Wellman, like Fuller, war is a con- 
stant metaphor. The Civil War is important in YELLOW 
SKY since it was the war which 'set a lot of boys off 
on the wrong foot'. When Peck and his band of men 
escape from a pursuing posse and make their long treck 
across the salt flats to Yellow Sky their journey is 
comparable to a war experience - it is a trip into 
no man's land, where they are away from ordinary 
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society and left on their own without any guidance or 
bearings. The picture is in the nature of a detour 
from life and its movement is a perfect circle, from 
the moment when Peck brings off the bank robbery to 
the time when he returns, somewhat sheepishly to give 
the money back. It would be easy to represent this 
ending as Hollywood's conventional piety, but in the 
context of the picture it is qualitatively different: 
it is precisely the smallmess of the gesture that is 
so admirable - a return to sanity and normality after 
the madness and the gold fever which they have become 
involved in at Yellow Sky. When Peck buys the four 
dollar hat from the lady at the bank to give to Mike, 
the girl who in her isolation at the ghost town has 
virtually become a man, this quiet symbolism, which 
signifies the redemption of both, is in the most ven- 
erable tradition of the American movies and can readily 
be parallelled in the work of Hawks and Wyler. It is 
a way of unobtrusively bringing together all the threads 
of the picture, and, at the same time, a gesture of 
relief that the struggle for identity is over. 


It is perhaps worth noting that the American Wes- 
tern no longer appears to regard survival in quite the 
same light, Ford's THE MAN WHO SHOT LIBERTY VALANCE 
again seems to be a turning-point for the survivor, 
James Stewart (who was, we must remember, the survivor 
of so many of Mann's Westerns) is treated with some 
irony and our strongest sympathies are with John Wayne, 
the man who is identified with a vanishing past and a 
dying spirit. This new direction is continued in the 
work of Sam Peckinpah, who has quite explicitly stated 
and demonstrated his preoccupation with failure - with 
precisely those who did not survive. 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of Wellman as 
a director is the total integration of all the elements 
that make up his cimematic style. The keynote is 
restraint and understatement, in order to bring out with 
particular emphasis and clarity the moments when Well- 
man feels that a strong statement is called for. Thus, 
Wellman's close-ups seem particularly effective because 
of the way in which they stand out and appear unusual 
in a general pattern of rapid cutting between angled 
medium shots, sudden flares of sound are given partic- 
ular prominence between long periods 
of intense silence on the sound track. Parts of 
YELLOW SKY were shot in the Death Valley Monument 
National Park, but considerable use is made of sets in 
order to make the action more intense. Wellman conveys 
not the freedom but the oppressiveness of space. And 
as Peck and his men move across the dazzling blankmess 
of the salt flats, and one image fades before the next, 
the picture slowly becomes as overpowering and obses- 
sive as a dream, 
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pop films 


A few days ago saw the Brighton premier of Godard's 
controversizl CNE PLUS ONE, and that film reveals 

sor =thing of an unfortunate trend in cont emporary 
cinema. The trend is towards a kind of meaningless 
eclecticism, which combines a love of anything new 
with an insensitive and arbitrary selection of styles, 
attitudes, themes, subjects or whatever. Godard is 
in many ways the cinema's most complete eclectic: a 
dab of semantics, a dash of pop, @ sprinkling of Black 
Power all stirred together ina meaningless stew. of 
course, stews aren't means to be méaningful, but then 
I get the feeling that ONE PLUS ONE is. 


——w. 


Perhaps eclecticism is the wrong word and we would be 
better to describe Godard, as he has been, as a collag- 
ist. To describe him thus is to throw into relief 
the fact that Godard has dismissed the use of montage 
in his films. The distinction between montage and 
collage, in this context, relies upon the fact that 
in montage the artist employs an@ selects his images 
to explicate and elaborate a definite "theoretical! 
standpoint. In other words, if the art-work as a 
whole expresses a meesage, then its component images 
and sets are all subservient ‘to that message. Montage 
is a kind of structuring of images and sets of images 
in view of the unifying message. 


At the same time, it must not be forgotten, the images 
in a montage do gain meaning from their new context - 
making a filmisin this sense, a dynamic, generative 
process: the film and the images it uses both gain 
from their interaction with each other. The position 
of the collagist is akin to that ef the revolutionary 
who lacks-an adequate theory - he merely lumps his 
images together in the hope that something meaningful 
will mysteriosly-arise out of the conjunction. It 

is not surprising that Godard's film making and his 
politics ge so similar - and just as his politics 
can well be described as reactionary, so his ‘political! 
films do more harm to the cinema than good. 


Eclecticism and collagism are not, however, the sole 
concern of fil-makers. ONE PLUS ONE wes one of a 
series of films th é the Brighton Film Theatre put on 
recently under the title of 'Pop Festival’. The 
films had little in common (two of them in fact, MR. 
FREEDOM and MODESTY BLAISE, were not even loosely 
concerned with pop or rock music, and of those that 
were the variety of styles, approaches and p ets 
that the music pleyed in the films was so great that 
it would hardly be accurate to class them under the 
same heading.) To create a-genre like 'pop films! 
is perhaps a forlorn task - after all the cohoept of 
‘genre is a static concept and it is only the totadly 
unimaginative of films that will fail to transcend 
the genre. 


The kind of arbitrary selection of films (which, for 
example, ensured that we had ROCK AROUND TFF cLOcK 

and THE GIRL CAN'T FELP IT while there was no sign 

of IT'S TRAD DAD! even though there were two of 

Dick Lester's other (more popular?) films: HELP! and 

A HARD DAY'S NIGHT,) provides us with: € cinematic 
collage of the past fourteen years. Like all: collages 
there was very little of Significance in this history. 


Undoubtedly there is 2 kind of pregression involved 
in the journey from ROCK AROUND THE CLOCK to ONE 
PLUS ONE, particularly in the directors differing 
views of pop or rock music. It is of course 
ineviteble that a selection of films involving pop 
music willshow differences in the attitudes and 
approaches to that music, if the selection covers-a 
period of some years. Indeed, in fourteen years 
the music and its context have ch nged so much that 
it has become necessary to employ the term rock, to 
make explicit the distinction between it-and its 
pre-50s variety. 


abe 


From 1956 onwards pop-music underwent some dram tic 
changes, in terms of what it concerned itself 

with, what part it played in the wider social 
context and who wes listening to it. These changes 
have implied that what was then becoming rock 
would itself provide changing opportunities to dir- 
ectors seriously interested in exploring its potential 
and significance. Simiterly the cinema itself has 
undergone changes and the net result is that the 
film programme at the FFT provided a series of 
truncated glimpses into a smail area. of a contin- 
uously changing cultural scene. 


Dissociation is the key-word, and the overall effect 
of these glimpses without their proper context and 
lacking any unification was to render both the films 
and the rock as icons. In a sense, these films 
were removed both from life and from art and Godard 
again illuminates the point. 


It is not totally Godard's fault thé his film 
has been turned into e rock event, even titled 
SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL by some and starring the 
Rolling Stones. What is his fault is that he en= 
abled that act to occur. For in forsaking the 
unifying message for a colla gist approach, Godard 
abdicated the right to claim: ay intention or 
Significance for his film. Obviously the most 
commercial element of the film gained ascendence. 

In this way it became possible to see ONE PLUS 

ONE as-a. Rolling Stones’ film: nd not: efilm which 
used the Stones. In like mamner it became possible 
(if not inevit mle) that the so-called pop films 

be projected on the basis of the music and musicians 
they 'starred'. The truth is however that these 
films exist ina twilight world between cereberal 
and visceral stools - ina sense, between Art> ad 
Life. 


In this way the rock film becomes something like a 
work of Pop Art, "acting in the gap between life and 
art™, However, thatigep is a result of a bourgeois 
seperation of functions that dictabes that Art should 
be a distinct form from the objects men encounter in 
‘ordinary' experience, and that works of Art should 
be commodities to be bought and sold. To bridge 
the gap between that Art and life requires a lot more 
than the Pop artist has to offer. In many w ys, such 
art merely accentuates that gap. Nonetheless, rock 
music is essentially integrative, it does in a small 
way manage to bridge the zap, for it can, and often 
does, involve its audience,through dance,in itself. 


Rock films then, if they are of any cinematic value, 
are in a paradoxical situation. The film essentially 
involves the differentiation of audience and art-work 
while the rock involves the audience in itself. The 
consequence is that for the rock film to be of cine- 
matic value it must in some way deny the integrative 
function of the music (which is what the better of 
such films do, like THE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT) or it must 
content itself with being a rock experience (like 
ROCK AROUND THE CLOCK). 


In the first case the music will gain a significance 
it is not given in the film. Tims Godard fails to 
make the Stones anything but the Stones, and the rock 
stars who litter TEE GIRL CAN'T HELP IT are more of an 
intrusion than anything else. Meanwhile, the rock 
experience has been elevated by Dick Lester in his 
Peatle films to a level far above the earlier films 
of the ROCK AROUND THE CLOCK variety. Yet EELP and 
A HARD DAY'S NIGHT doula hardly have been made without 
The Reatles. It is perhaps:no exaggeration to say 
that the power of rock music and musicians is such as 
to distort the very nature of film-making. P.H. 
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Truffaut 


An ambivalent reputation 
Despite a certain amount of popular success for his 

films. and a comparatively high prestige as Cahiers spokes- 
man in the 50s and Hitchcock interviewer extraordinary in 
the 60s. Frangois Truffaut has hardly ever received the kind 
of critical attention which his films deserve. The somewhat 
cultist adulation showered on JULES ET JIM:stands in odd 
contrast to the general hostility and indifference which greeted 
his later work. Ever since LA PEAU DOUCE nobody seemed 
to care much for the films he made, though there is no 
evidence that he has undergone a 'decline' - a reason too 
‘often invoked when a director's work begins to become diffi- 
cult. 


The fact that, in a sense, his early films have been 
over-praised and his subsequent ones dismissed, makes it 
more than likely that Truffaut has been the victim of a mis- 
understanding which, ultimately, includes his early films as 
well. Recently, however, there has been a change, and in 
Movie No 17 Robin Wood makes an attempt to see Truffaut's 
work in perspective. He does so in the context of a compari- 
son with Chabrol which unfortunately yields little more than 
a piece of typical Leavisite critical wisdom to the effect that 
Truffaut is profound on the surface but shallow underneath, 
while Chabrol appears cynical, misanthropic and nihilistic, 
but is really serious, sympathetic and mature in his attitudes. 
This approach seems to me the more perverse for being 
argued at great length, and although some of the points 
(especially where deduced from less debatable criteria) offer 
valuable insight into Truffaut's work, Wood appears to have 
missed out one whole aspect of the films which is crucial to 
Truffaut's evolving concept of his art - the increasingly 
‘thematic’ use of apparently formal elements, such as 
narrative technique, plot construction or - on a less impor- 
tant scale - the use of geometrical compositions (particularly 
verticals) as a correlative and comment on the action. 


The yardstick by which Truffaut's work is most 
commonly measured is a double one. His alleged romantic 
vein (LES 400 COUPS, JULES ET JIM) is taken to be a 
legacy of Renoir (in comparison with whom his films are 
found wanting - Wood complains of over-indulgence and mis- 
placed generosity towards the characters) while his predilec- 
tion for a cinema of 'suspense' (LA PEAU DOUCE, THE BRIDE) 
brackets him with Hitchcock (whom apparently he doesn't 
understand). From this are derived two basic charges: of 
sentimentalizing his characters and of having replaced suspense 
by contrivance. 


The Truffaut hero 

Early in his career, Truffaut was once asked what he 
considered to be the recurrent 'theme' of his films, and he 
replied that he preferred to tell stories about characters who 
are 'dans le petrin' - in real trouble. 


This answer is less flippant than it seems at first 
glance, and I think it provides a key to much of what his films 
are about. For curiously enough, unlike his opposite number in 
a Hitchcock film, the Truffaut hero never really stops to think 
how he got into trouble, nor does he make any determined 
efforts to get out of it. Whenever the situation forces him to 
make a move. it inevitably aggravates his position. Already 
LES 400 COUPS illustrates this. The film proceeds on the 
motto 'from the frying-pan into the fire' - treated simul- 
taneously under its comic and tragic aspect. The principle is 


most graphically demonstrated in the episode where Antoine, 
the protagonist,. wanting to pay homage to his admired Balzac, 
lights a candle in the window, and inadvertently sets the 
curtains on fire. Throughout the film, a dramatic escalation 
is at work, situations get progressively out of hand, and the 
hero is rendered powerless in the face of the consequences 
which his - almost invariably well-intentioned - acts provoke. 


This often gross discrepancy between intention and 
effect, impulse and implication is to become characteristic of 
almost all male protagonists in Truffaut's work. As has often 
been remarked, what characterizes the Truffaut hero is his 
apparent indecision and passivity. This seems to me to have 
a quite specific functional purpose within the films as a whole. 
Indeed, it is such a generalized condition that its immediate 
effect is to draw attention to the rift that appears between the 
experience of an emotion, and the way it manifests itself 
objectively. Truffaut's art for example consists in making 
us see helplessness often as something other than cowardice - 
call it generosity, sensitivity, absence of guile or calculation - 
but just enough as a flaw to create a distance which demands 
an act of conscious reflection on the part of the spectator. At 
every turn, our judgement is called for, and the lack of moral 
initiative in the hero solicits our critical participation. 
Frequently Truffaut presents us with a scene from which a 
relatively straightforward emotion can be deduced, only to 
follow it up with one that makes both hero and situation appear 
in an ambiguous light. For example, in LA PEAU DOUCE, 
we see Francoise Dorleac dance in front of Jean Desailly, 
obviously in a display of love and tenderness. Truffaut then 
superimposes in medium close-up a page of ads on which are 
listed the hotels of the district and Desailly briefly glancing 
at them. What appears, within the context, asa genuine 
enough feeling on the part of both of them is thus immediately 
related to - and usually enclosed in - a world where hotel 
rooms change their occupants every fifteen minutes. 


Truffaut's heroes are romantics, and they cultivate 


. Spontaneity. Yet their desire to live an emotion as fully as 


possible, and to explore private fantasies tends to engross them 
in a ‘closed’ universe. This often leads, by its exclusiveness, 
to a behaviour that all but degrades their romanticism and 
makes them appear as cruelly inadequate, and indeed senti- 
mental. This is undoubtedly the case of the hero in LA PEAU 
DOUCE, but Montag, the protagonist of FAHRENHEIT 451 dis- 
plays the same characteristics, though in a different situa- 
tion. Almost by accident, he discovers the joy of reading 
books, and Truffaut dwells at length on the peculiar emotion 
aroused by this discovery, when he shows Montag sitting in 

the kitchen, laboriously, but lovingly reading line by line a 
page from David Copperfield.Montag forgets the world around 
him, and his duty as a fireman. But what is conspicuously - 
absent from the film is an outright conflict of loyalties, and 
Montag never becomes a conscious rebel until the very end, 
where he escapes to the book-people as if for asylum. 


Society as the causal chain 


Truffaut's heroes are thus eager to maintain the status 
quo as long as possible, and their acts are guided almost 
solely by the nostalgic intuition that only a world which permits 
no change would enable them to live their essentially solipsistic 
pleasures. But this is precisely where Truffaut's perspective 
differs from that of his heroes. For they are placed within a 
universe whose rigid causality is profoundly inimical to the 
desire for stability and subjective expansiveness. Truffaut 
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likes to depict an emotional entanglement by parallelling it 
with a purely functional causality which obliquely comments 
on the characters' predicament. For example, in LA PEAU 
DOUCE Desailly's love affair with Dorléac is throughout 
orchestrated by a series of mechanical processes - shifting 
gears. traffic lights. the clock of a petrol pump. Further- 
more. there seems to be a geometrical opposition of parti- 
cular significance. Whenever he feels puzzled, helpless, 
unsure Desailly glances horizontally (the opening scene in 
the Airport lounge, or at the petrol station where his eyes 
distractedly follow two lorries passing in opposite direc- 
tions). Whenever an emotion is generated, or tension 
accumulates, we see him in a vertical movement, he is, as 
it were, 'carried away'. (Most notably the lift scenes in the 
Lisbon hotel.) A similar opposition can be found in 
FAHRENHEIT 451 between the fire-station pole and the 
monorail. Means of 'transport' play an important part in 
Truffaut's films, especially when used to define a character's 
autonomy (or lack of it) vis 4 vis his own actions. In general, 
a horizontal movement confronts the hero with others, or the 
world around him, a vertical movement confronts him with 
himself. Lifts and stairs in particular are used as the baro- 
meter of an emotional intensity (we remember J.P. Léaud's 
panicky descent down the stairs after his encounter with 
Delphine Seyrig in BAISERS VOLEES. 


Associated with this is the emphasis given to a dis- 
placement in height, which significantly alters a given 
situation, often in contrast to a journey. LA PEAU DOUCE 
is virtually built on an opposition of aeroplane (associated 
with Dorléac) and car (Desailly), and the separation scene in 
the film derives much of its force from the skilful use of the 
location: the desolate openness of the unfinished flat on top 
of the appartment block, followed by the high angle shot of 
Dorléaec driving away in a taxi below. In TIREZ SUR LE 
PIANISTE, Aznavour's glamorous past culminates in the 
tragic-grotesque scene where he is rushing up the stairs 
while his wife throws herself out of the window. The situa- 
tion is inverted in LA PEAU DOUCE when Desailly tries to 
phone his wife, while she is descending in the lift determined 
to shoot him. These are dramatic devices perhaps inherited 
from American slapstick and situation comedy, but we can 
see how Truffaut has wholly appropriated them for his own 
thematic purposes. 


What Truffaut presents us with in LA PEAU DOUCE 
is not only a sentiment, an aspiration severely at odds with a 
segmented. mechanical reality (the effect is to enclose and 
constrain the affair, and to make us feel how ignominiously 
Desailly is suspended in his world of efficiency. speed and 
suaveness). we also have the critique of a kind of irrespon- 
sible spontaneity, where immediacy and impulse are the 
masked forms of a foreshortened, myopic vision of reality, 
a retreat into a 'self' which doesn't exist anymore. 
FAHRENHEIT 451, among other things, is a film about the 
decay and reductio ad absurdum of an individualist cult of 
feeling and sensibility, with Julie Christie pathetically 
stroking her furs and Truffaut making it patently obvious how 
a totalitarian régime establishes itself, thrives and survives 
on a subtley enforced domestic privacy, individualist comfort 
and middle-class values of propriety. Generally, however, 
Truffaut restricts himself to presenting the world of automatic 
consequences and functional mechanisms as an ironic counter- 
point to a seemingly subjective crise de conscience, leaving 
the precise causality between the two open, though decidedly 
implied. The level of interaction joining individual and 
society - the properly political and ideological dimension of 
his films - is excluded, not because Truffaut can't see clearly 
what's wrong with his heroes, but because it is precisely the 
exclusion of a commitment that transcends the level of intro- 
spective sensibility which is the critical focus of his pictures. 
Whereas Hitchcock's films (NORTH BY NORTHWEST, 
VERTIGO, REAR WINDOW and TORN CURTAIN in particular) 


dramatize the shipwreck of the creative intelligence and the 
impotence inherent in an individualism of action, Truffaut's 
is an individualism of susceptibility and intuition. 


The idea of the hero being caught up in mechanisms - 
social, psychological or other - which elude his grasp and 
yet are nevertheless put in motion because of a sometimes 
desperate obstinacy to regard only the subjectively experienced 
as real, undergoes a considerable change in Truffaut's later 
work, so much so that we can speak of a double perspective. 
It announces itself in LA PEAU DOUCE and FAHRENHEIT as 
a Hitchcockian play on audience-identification and a psycholo- 
gically revelatory suspense. There is, for example, a 
definite Hitchcock logic in the way Desailly is progressively 
humiliated by the actions he takes to keep his moral balance. 


Having arrived at Rheims, where he is to give a 
celebrity lecture, he leaves his girl-friend at the hotel. 
During the dinner with the local bourgeoisie, the waiter 
suddenly comes up to him. 'There is a young lady urgently 
wanting to see you.' Panic spreads on his face, lest there 
should be a scandal. He at first refuses to see her, but the 
waiter insists. Finally he goes outside. But it isn't his girl- 
friend who is waiting, merely a student who wants his auto- 
graph. Smiling, relieved, he joins the party again and engages 
in an amiable conversation with the hostess. The suspense 
is of the same nature as that in parts of MARNIE, yet the 
subtle betrayal implicit in his amiability at this point adds a 
special dimension and neatly prepares us for the subsequent 
episode where he has to watch helplessly as Francoise Dorléac 
is molested by a man in the street. At one point, one sees 
her wandering up and down in the foyer of a cinema between 
two posters - one advertising Cocteau's TESTAMENT 
D'ORPHEE, the other something called PEAU DE BANANE. 
It's tempting to see this as an emblematic reference to 
Desailly himself, the ironic trajectory of a transcendental 
romanticism. 


A Documentary Cinema 
In the more recent films (THE BRIDE, BAISERS 


VOLEES), however, the double perspective of Truffaut's 
vision is essentially established by the way he uses plots, 
characters and situations as elements of a 'secondary dis- 
course’. What one notices, especially, is the progressive 
identification of the mise-en-scene with the mechanical and 
hostile causality operating within the universe depicted by 
the films. THE BRIDE WORE BLACK and BAISERS 
VOLEES are in this sense what Rohmer used to call 
‘documentary cinema'. where the situations and predicaments 
of the characters appear as part of a cinematic problem: in 
Truffaut's case - how do you tell a story with a narrative 
continuity and a 'central' hero/consciousness if it is 
precisely the absence of a consciousness or a central 
emotional identity which is your subject? 


Viewed from this angle, THE BRIDE is not what it 
appears tobe. Generally considered a failure because it 
has all the signs of a Hitchcock thriller, though not only 
throwing away the suspense element in the plot, but more 
seriously presenting us with a character - Julie Kohler - for 
whom we do not feel the supposedly typical Hitchcockian 
sympathy-in-crime. But if we can accept that despite its 
evident hommage to MARNIE in the first five minutes, it is 
primarily a Truffaut film, its structure and method come to 
make more sense. Indeed it appears as an unsentimental 
and bitter JULES ET JIM revisited, but whereas previously 
Truffaut had been an accomplice of the men in their fascina- 
tion with the mysterious Cathérine, in THE BRIDE he looks 
at the men with the eyes of the disenchanted Cathérine. The 
woman who contrives a double suicide is reborn as a murderess, 
and the murders she commits are only so many potential and 
inevitably disastrous marriages. 
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In all of Truffaut's early films, the women, infinitely 
stronger than the men, often assume the role of the 'given', 
and appear as more honest, more clear-sighted but for that 
reason more 'external'. Where women are mysterious for 
Truffaut, they are so because they seem to be the instru- 
ments of a rationality-within-irrationality to which they 
adapt themselves and which excludes the men, Therefore 
women often come to be identified with a kind of 'fatality' - 
Jeanne Moreau in JULES ET JIM totally deciding the fates of 
her suitors, Desailly's wife in LA PEAU DOUCE 'avenging' 
not only herself but also Francoise Dorléac (in the scene 
where the wife is picked up in the street, she tells the man 
more or less what Dorléac tells Desailly at their separation), 
The men in Truffaut's films are invariably guilty. Partly 
because they believe in spontaneity, in emotional impulses, 
in 'instinct' when the world in which they find themselves 
constantly humiliates them, and partly for believing these 
values to be self-evident; they never seem to attain a con- 
sciousness sufficiently wide to take in the social dimensions 
in which these values appear as their opposites - unfreedom, 
self-deception, willingness to be manipulated. Their pathos 
generally derives from the fact that our society does feel 
ambiguous about these values, and that in Truffaut's case, the 
punishment which the men receive seems to exceed their crime - 
or, to put it in another way, that they meet their fate without 
being prepared for it. 


From this perspective, THE BRIDE represents an 
attempt to dramatize three different 'fields of interaction': 
the instrumental one (they all took part in the shooting 
incident), the social one (Truffaut shows them in their respec- 
tive milieu) and finally, their emotional one (the values that 
make them susceptible to the kind of person Julie presents 
herself as). In this gradual unveiling of attitudes, the charac- 
ter played by Jeanne Moreau can only be understood in the 
context of her function as metteur-en-scene and actress 
within a spectacle put in motion by her, in view of a goal, a 
causality. It is THE BRIDE which should be compared with 
Chabrol's underrated LANDRU, for in both cases, motive and 
method of the 'criminals' stand in such discrepancy (there 
seems to be no perceptible i.e. cinematically acceptable, 
emotional logic) that we are led to see in the discrepancy an 
oblique reflection of a certain state of society and the human 
behaviour to which it gives rise. 


In THE BRIDE - as subsequently in BAISERS VOLEES - 
the cinematic world is quite explicitly 'constructed'. The 
artificiality of the plots, the mechanical nature of the narrative, 
the essentially 'episode' construction are emphasized to a 
degree where they become part of the actual subject-matter of 
the films themselves. To Truffaut applies what Godard said 
about Hitchcock: 'He displays the threads of his narrative 
mechanisms so openly that, instead of being gross dramat urgic 
effects, they are transformed into the columns of an architec- 
ture made to brave without fear the scrutiny of our gaze.' For 
by constructing THE BRIDE on a motivation as inconsequential 
as a Hitchcockian 'McGuffin', where the plot hinges on some- 
thing which is deliberately left unexplored, or at least under- 
explained, Truffaut invites us to judge every situation qua 
situation, rather than as stations in a progressively unwinding 
intrigue. We are forced to consider the 'episodes' as super- 
imposed upon each other and not in any sense consecutive. 
Truffaut here applies what one might call a 'structuralist! 
approach to the problem of narrative continuity. At times, he 
quite explicitly reduces causality to its visual essence, to its 
status as 'contrivance' when, for example, he lets Julie's 
scarf slowly float down from the balcony of her first victim's 
flat, while the camera, as the scarf lands on some shrubbery, 
picks up a plane in the sky in which Julie is travelling to her 
next victim. 


This method makes coincidences lose every trace of a 
metaphysical or symbolic implication, and by thus dismantling 


the ideological fatalism of a well-constructed plot, Truffaut 
successfully undercuts the sentimental fatalism so often dis- 
played by his early heroes. Cinematic contrivance here 
cancels out the motivational contrivance of Julie's action, and 
monomania becomes an aesthetic principle. Julie is Truffaut's 
"presence' within the film and eventually becomes that of the 
spectator, when - on a virtually blank screen - we 'perform' 
Julie's last murder, bringing the story to its ‘happy end’. 
Only an actress as good as Jeanne Moreau can suggest 
presence without needing to be backed up by the whole cine- 
matic mechanism of audience-identification. 


In BAISERS VOLEES the same approach is evident. 
Superficially, we see the hero, in pursuit of a girl, and in 
search of a career, undergo all kinds of adventures of a more 
or less grotesque or pathetic nature. But the picaresque hero 
and his romantic quest is treated not as the comic opposition 
of an unfulfilled subjective impulse in conflict with a hostile, 
uncomprehending social reality (a possible characterization of 
Antoine in LES 400 COUPS). but as the almost total absence 
of a subjective essence (i.e. a body of consciously experienced 
drives and desires) in an unreal world. Antoine's conceptions 
of his own self are literary, romanesque (Lamartine, Balzac) 
and what he is up against is a world of stereotyped forms, con- 
ventional attitudes, or individuals who are themselves victims 
of subjectivist fantasies, neurotics and eccentrics of one kind 
or another, Where he does encounter something more real - 
Delphine Seyrig - he can cope with her only by taking recourse 
to his Balzac. 


This situation, a logical development of the kind of rift 
noticeable in Truffaut's earlier heroes, is however, in 
BAISERS VOLEES elevated (or relativized) as a cinematic 
theme, and Antoine Denoel's predicament is distinctly 
Pirandellian. He is constantly deceived about the kind of play 
he is in, and - at crucial points - gets his 'roles' severely 
confused. Having settled himself in what he believes to be a 
thriller, he discovers that he is in fact playing a part ina 
slapstick comedy, and seeing himself as a romantic lover, he 
is suddenly jolted back into a detective story. and vice versa. 
This situation is already present in THE BRIDE, where the 
characters are led to believe that they are in a promising 
love-story when in fact they are part of a revenge drama. In 
BAISERS VOLEES the detective agency becomes the highly 
suggestive symbol of a quest which dissimulates identity, thus 
justifying Antoine in assuming his various parts - social, 
fictional, emotional. But somewhere in the tangle, the real 
search of Antoine (for an authentic self) gets lost and is 
finally submerged in the resigned acceptance of a romance 
with an utterly colourless girl. As always, there is a causality 
which overcomes the heroes' emotional ability for commitment. 


The 'morality' of Truffaut's films - that the refuge into 
the sanctuary of subjectivity, the retreat into the emotional 
sphere falsifies the 'content' and thus the value of these 
emotions - has in the later films found a properly cinematic 
expression. The truant-deserter is an almost obsessional 
figure in Truffaut. But he has been increasingly de-romanticised 
and the theme of opting out into the realms of the imaginary, 
into fantasy is more and more confronted with the mechanisms 
of a fictional universe. The various literary and cinematic 
genres into which the characters seem to fall are ultimately 
used to demonstrate the debasement of the intuitive-romantic 
vision of the world. Truffaut's individualists have been pro- 
gressively deprived of their emotional substance, and while 
they are still wondering what kind of consciousness or identity 
will compensate for the loss, their personalities are little 
more than a bundle of conditioned reflexes. What under an 
idealist perspective appears as a tragically doomed innocence 
and sensibility (LES 400 COUPS) or a shy, diffident reticence 
(TIREZ SUR LE PIANISTE, JULES ET JIM) reveals itself, 
more critically, as cowardice and self-deception (LA PEAU 
DOUCE, THE BRIDE), to emerge in BAISERS VOLEES as the 


Cont. on p. 21. 
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Raoul Walsh 


Regular readers of the BFR may be surprised to find yet another article on Raoul Walsh in this issue of the magazine. 
This present article has no aspiration to inclusiveness, but it attempts to modify and cement several of the ideas thrown out in 
the overly simplistic criticisms published in BFR Nos 14 and 15, as well as adding several more; it is, if you like, a jumping- 


off point for a more extensive and substantial evaluation some time in the future. 


Three books are at present being prepared on 


Walsh: it will take at least that many to convey fully the depth and richness of the work of a director whom I consider to be one 


of the major figures of the cinema. 


1. Introduction: In the current, tentative re-evaluation of the 
American Cinema, some degree of interest has centred on 
Hollywood's legendary old-guard directors. A few of these 
artists, such as Ford and Hawks, have obtained the recogni- 
tion that they deserve. Others, such as King Vidor, Allan 
Dwan. and the late Leo McCarey. have remained neglected, 
marginal figures. The same lamentable situation applies to. 
Raoul Walsh. author of over two hundred movies since he 
began directing in 1912, under D.W. Griffith. Consequently, 
in any analysis of his work two enormous problems face the 
critic: decipherment and evaluation of a large. erratic 
oeuvre. At the core of the first problem is, of course, the 
extraordinary amount of movies which comprise that oeuvre; 
many. including the majority of the silent period, apart from 
such cult attractions as THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD (1942), 
starring Douglas Fairbanks, are unavailable. Then, after 

an investigation of the movies during which a personal style 
and certain inclusive thematic interests may be revealed, there 
still remains the problem of a cohesive evaluation. At best. 
the massive oeuvre of Walsh. even based on the sound films 
alone. beginning with the 1929 production of INOLD ARIZONA, 
is uneven: there are the classical movies, THE ROARING 
TWENTIES (1939), or HIGH SIERRA (1941), in which the 
purity and the force of the Walshian ethic was not compromised 
by the Warner Brothers production machine. But there are 
also the problem movies, THEY LIVE BY NIGHT (1940), for 
instance. or SALTY O'ROURKE (1945), in which the charac- 
teristics of the typical hero are divided between, on the one 
hand. Joe Fabrini and Lang Carlsen, and on the other, 
O'Rourke and the crooked jockey Stanley Clements. * 


2. Criticism: Previous criticism of Walsh, as compared to 
that of other major figures of the American Cinema, has been 
negligible. Presénce du Cinéma, a French review which 
specialized in the re-evaluation of neglected figures such as 
Dwan and Tourneur. devoted an issue to the director, but the 
net result was a series of interesting approaches to the work, 
rather than methodical analysis. Spasmodically, Cahiers du 
Cinéma (particularly number 154), attempted to investigate 
the oeuvre. Until recently, however, Walsh has been viewed 
in France with a mystical but totally unclarified reverence, 
amounting to a critical limbo. In England and America, he 
has been totally ignored. and almost forgotten; even Movie 
Magazine, who placed him in the second line of their 
Pantheon. never published anything on his work, probably due 
to lack of availability of the movies and consequent inability 
to do him any kind of justice. 


8. Relationship to Genre: Similar to the majority of the 
great.American directors, Walsh's work extends across the 
genres. However. probably on account of his prodigious 
ability to tell a story in a concise, exciting manner, the 


*For this interpretation of SALTY O'ROURKE, I am indebted 
to John M. Smith, an interpretation which I largely ignored in 
a review of the film published in BFR 14. 


majority of his oeuvre devolves on the 'adventure' category, 
embracing the Western, thriller and war genres. This 
development resulted in the extraordinary series of twenty- 
four movies which he made for Warner Brothers in the period 
between 1939 and 1951. a series which embraces much of his 
finest work, Westerns, thrillers, war movies, comedies and 
various melodramas, starring such personalities as Errol 
Flynn, James Cagney, Humphrey Bogart, Robert Mitchum and 
Kirk Douglas. The question mark of specific production con- 
ditions does not, however, hang over Walsh in the way it does 
over comparable directors, such as Sirk or Donen. Neverthe- 
less, this Warner Brothers period goes a long way towards the 
delineation and illustration of the Walshian themes (the Errol 
Flynn cycle being particularly felicitous in this respect). The 
movies, even such apparent anomalies as THE MAN I LOVE 
(1946), were united by a certain concept of 'adventure' through 
which Walsh was able to inject his familiar ethic. 


At this point, however, it is important to note that 
part of Walsh's strength derives from the fact that he was 
successfully able to respond to certain genre characteristics, 
because he was able to see them as illustrations of his own 
concerns. A fertile manner of approaching his work would 
be to compare his movies with Errol Flynn, such as THEY 
DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON (1941), to Flynn's work with 
Michael Curtiz, who was also resident at Warners during the 
same period. But, even moving outside the Warmer Brothers 
environment, facets of certain genres which clearly allied 
themselves to Walsh's approach can be seen if one compares 
his work with that of a director whose own concerns devolve 
around the 'adventure' tradition - Jacques Tourneur. In 
particular, one might consider the adventurer/bourgeois 
antinomy, inherent in the hero and also illustrated by the two 
opposite women in his life. in such movies of Tourneur as 
OUT OF THE PAST (1947) and GREAT DAY IN THE MORNING 
(1956). These are characteristics which Walsh responds to 
with considerable power, and illustrate that to investigate his 
work from the genre angle is a seminal approach. 


4. Themes: A superficial glance over Walsh's work might 
lead one to expect grave thematic inconsistencies: how, one 
might ask, does one reconcile the vision of THE STRAWBERRY 
BLONDE (1941) and THEY DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON? 
Essentially, Walsh's main theme is ambition, mutual charac- 
teristic which unites all the heroes and heroines of his movies, 
whether a Jean Picard from UNCERTAIN GLORY (1944), ora 
Biff Grimes, from THE STRAWBERRY BLONDE. As 
Claude-Jean Philippe has written in Présence du Cinéma no 13; 
'Choisir un itinéraire et s'y tenir, tel est le premier probléme 
du heros Walshien.' For the most fanatical of Walsh's heroes, 
ambition is limitless; for all of them, it is supremely impor- 
tant, justifying their existence and transcending life itself. For 
some, death is the price of their ambition, but it is a price 
that they are prepared to pay. Supremely, Walsh's cinema is 
the cinema of the individual; the development of the mise-en- 
scene is synonymous with the dynamic drive of the hero 
towards his cherished ambition. Walsh's heroes are men of 
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courage and daring, strength and determination, charac- 
terized by the expansiveness of their gestures, and the 
breadth of their ambition. And, in order to demonstrate 
fully the dynamic nature of this quest, Walsh harnesses the 
basic psychic and emotional vitality inherent in the genres of 
the American Cinema; but he also extends and amplifies this 
vitality until it reaches, in such movies as THEY DIED WITH 
THEIR BOOTS ON, UNCERTAIN GLORY, and WHITE HEAT 
(1949), the proportions of a veritable obsession. For, by the 
end of this last movie, Cody Jarrett is insane; but, as Walsh 
demonstrates in the conclusion (with the firemen unable to 
extinguish the fire that Jarrett's death has precipitated), the 
consequences of the individual act are magnificent and limit- 
less. 


Sometimes, the characters attain their chosen objec- 
tive. and sometimes they do not. Inevitably, the status of 
their ambitions determines to a certain extent their chances 
of success; the bourgeois heroes of such movies as CAPTAIN 
HORATIO HORNBLOWER (1951), GUN FURY (1953), or THE 
TALL MEN (1955) succeed partly because of their intention to 
‘live small'. Other more fanatical characters, such as Mike 
McComb in SILVER RIVER (1948), or Jonathan Clark in THE 
WORLD IN HIS ARMS (1952) also achieve their objectives. 
But, for the classical heroes of Walsh, ambition is possible 
only in death. In this context, movies such as HIGH SIERRA 
and THEY DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON become elegies for 
characters who aspire to the status of epic heroes, who stand 
alone, hurling their defiance at an antagonistic world. For 
General Custer in the former film, ambition is the achieve- 
ment of 'something you can take with you when you go’. From 
the beginning of the film, he is doomed, as is gangster Roy 
Earle in HIGH SIERRA or gunman Wes McQueen in COLORADO 
TERRITORY (1949). The extraordinary reductio ad absurdum 
of this theme comes with PURSUED (1947), throughout which 
the Walsh hero remains helpless in the grip of an atavistic 
neurosis which paralyses him, and forces him into the position 
of passive spectator of events. 


5. Mise-en-Scene: The structure of Walsh's movies is deter- 
mined by the intense drive of the individual, and therefore, the 
mise-en-scene subordinates itself to this, making every situa- 
tion explicit in terms of this energy. As Walsh creates a 
certain rhythm out of the basic dynamism of his characters, so 
certain patterns of situations re-occur, and. with them, crucial 
images. For example, an integral part of this rhythm of 
development is that, as the conditions of stress which operate 
as a hindrance to the hero are intensified, so, in direct pro- 
portion, is his determination. It is precisely at those times 
when it seems that the hero is beaten, that he reveals his 
innermost capacity for courage and endurance; illustrated 
thus by such striking images as Picard after the bombing 

raid on the prison in UNCERTAIN GLORY, of Hornblower 
alone on board his stricken ship after his surprise raid in 
CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER. Walsh's dramatiza- 

tion pivots on the quality of the images, which so often under- 
cut, and transcend the material which he has been given. A 
fine example is THE LAWLESS BREED (1953) in which, by 

the use of recurring images such as the wagon and the wedding- 
dress, he powerfully undermines the conclusions of the 
scenario; instead of John Wesley Hardin's reform and 
realization of other values, Walsh shows us his total sub- 
mission to a society which he has defied for so long. 


6. Final Remarks: Walsh, like other veterans such as 

Vidor and Dwan, no longer works; his last movie, A DISTANT 
TRUMPET, was made in 1964. However, although the cinema 
cannot afford not to employ one of its greatest talents (he is 
after all only 78), one feels that Walsh's exile is as much 
voluntary as imposed. His last movies represent a despair 

and resignation at an obsolete ethic, and a certain style of 
cinema which is perhaps no longer possible, although it will 
never be surpassed. Although they do not represent the achieve- 


ment which is Sirk's epitaph (the trilogy TARNISHED 
ANGELS, A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE, and 
IMITATION OF LIFE), they can be seen very much as 
works which relinquish the uniquely personal quality of 
Walsh's cinema. With the exception of the biblical epic, 
ESTHER AND THE KING (1960), the last movies are all 
comedies of a kind, in which the director lampoons his 
established vision with a vigour which masks an obvious 
despair. This is best illustrated by the extraordinary black 
comedy, A PRIVATE'S AFFAIR (1959), a powerful reversal 
of all the action movies had signified. In it, the 'hero' is 
used as a hapless pawn in an administrative muddle - and 
the bleak, farcical climax involves his being married against 
his will. The pattern of repeated journeys which Walsh has 


. in the past found so important (ef, THE ROARING TWENTIES, 


PURSUED, THE WORLD IN HIS ARMS) is here rendered 
absurd, exemplifying the humiliating manipulation of the 
main character, while the effective hero is a bloated female 
Assistant Secretary to the Army. In THE SHERIFF OF 
FRACTURED JAW (1958), a similar situation is posited; 

the position of sheriff in a lawless town is forced on a 
clumsy pathetic Englishman. His only ally is Jayne Mansfield, 
used in her most Amazon fashion by Walsh (much as Tashlin 
has used her), to exemplify the 'hero's' lack of virility. And 
although ESTHER AND THE KING is not a particularly success- 
ful movie (much closer in the genre to a disaster like Vidor's 
SOLOMON AND SHEBA than to Hawk's LAND OF THE 

PHAR HS), the opening and closing images, which are 
complementary, express explicitly the direction which 
Walsh's oeuvre has taken. The opening image shows us the 
victorious return from war by the army of King Assuerus; 
but the final image reverses this. A bedraggled and defeated 
army is shown, out of whose ranks Assuerus himself rides, 
to meet Esther his wife. Walsh here indicates that his 
familiar egocentric ethic must now inevitably be replaced by 
a dependence on the strength of mature human relationships, 
a consideration that the traditional, immature Walsh hero 
would naturally have despised. 


Thus, in the last decade, the direction of Walsh's 
oeuvre is radically altered by events; the familiar obsessional 
ethic, the individual drive, is replaced by a moderate outlook 
based upon adult relationships, a transition which is necessary 
to the survival of, but also negates, the individual. Faced 
with the obsolescence of his romantic individualism, an exile 
from a golden age of the pioneering spirit which America once 
represented to him, Walsh retreats into silence, leaving us 
with a body of work which reflects that golden age in all its 


glory. 


P.. Tay 
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propensity for burlesque comedy. It is at this level that 
Truffaut finds once more Renoir (the precise relation bet- 
ween personality and social role) and Hitchcock (the dis- 
appearance of the individual as an autonomous value in the 
social system). Far from being 'sentimental' or 'contrived', 
Truffaut's films develop the sentimental and the contrived as 
a dialectic relationship between 'debased' values for which 
the cinema is the ideal medium. 
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King VIDOR 


Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses. 
(from Wordsworth's 
Michael) 

Meantime Zeke began ... The hero of HALLELUJAH, 
once he leaves the security of the family group, 'falls' as 
easily as Luke: his duty is to bring the cotton crop to market 
and return with money and goods, but as soon as the city girl 
(played by Nina Mae McKinley) appears, it is plain that he 
will lose all the money gambling. The striking thing is how 
foredoomed this appears. Vidor shows it as baldly, as 
intensely, as Wordsworth describes the fall of Luke. Zeke is 
a typical Vidor hero: though I haven't seen enough of his films 
to offer a definitive account, this kind of decisive change is 
crucial to the six that Ican refer to. Besides HALLELUJAH: 


THE CHAMP. At the start the (ex) champ, Andy, is due to 
meet some promoters to confirm a comeback fight. 
Meantime, despite promises to his small son, he heads 
straight for the nearest bar and gets drunk. 

OUR DAILY BREAD. John Sims, leader of the farming 
community, leaves his wife and goes off with the city 
girl, Sally. 

THE CITADEL. The doctor (Robert Donat) leaves the Welsh 
coalfields for Harley St.: he forgets his old ideals in 
‘the dissolute city’. 


Two post-war films pivot on a rather different moment of 
change: the protagonists are women, both played by 
Jennifer Jones. 


DUEL IN THE SUN. When the respectable brother, Jesse, 
abandons her, Pearl commits herself to the amoral 
Lewt - the change is signalled in one clear, sustained 
shot of her. 

RUBY GENTRY. Ruby tries to get herself accepted by 
socicty. When finally snubbed, she changes abruptly 
into a ruthless exploiter. 


Many films have a change or conflict in their protago- 
nist; nor does the listing of consistent themes and patterns 
itself establish a director's importance. I'm sure that part 
of King Vidor's appeal is, in fact, what he shares with others 
of his generation, the readiness to tell a meaningful story in 
straight, unfussy terms. As David Morse's comments on 
CARRIE bring out (BFR 19) we value the classic style the 
more as we look back from 1970 and the cinema of, say, 
MIDNIGHT COWBOY. (1) Jon Voight writes a postcard 
(2) the Negro waiter back home receives it (3) Voight tears it 
up unsent. So shot 2 which we had accepted as being 'what 
happened', was just his mental image. Does this new 
'flexibility' of the film image not devalue it, and devalue in a 
subtle way all film images? We no longer so fully trust them 
as showing what, within the conventions of a fictional narra- 
tive, 'takes place’. The irony is that the film image can 
have a much more resonant ambiguity when the basic con- 
ventions are not tampered with. The way images follow one 
another is itself akin to imagination or dream. Films like 
Borzage's MAN'S CASTLE, Le Roy's RANDOM HARVEST, 
Hitchcock's SUSPICION, are more dream-like, speak to us 
far more profoundly about the imagination, than MARIENBAD 
or JULIET OF THE SPIRITS, precisely because they preserve 
this narrative logic: their images have more status. Events 
and images in these three and countless other films can be 
seen as happening 'inside' a character's mind, and analysed 


in those terms, but they don't demand this, they aren't self- 
conscious about it; the fact that they make sense and hold an 
audience as narrative confirms their validity as projections 
of a character's psyche: the wish-fulfilment (or whatever it 
may be) that they depict is proved meaningful by the fact that 
it engages an audience, works as our wish-fulfilment. This 
point demands some real illustration, but this is already 
starting to be done: I am certain that the most fruitful 
analysis of cinema history will deal with this area of the 
relation between the playing-out of the characters’, and the 
audience's, impulses, on the lines suggested in T. Elsaesser's 
articles on Minnelli. Also, that the films made for an 
‘innocent’ audience, one concerned to follow a narrative, will 
count for more than those which make a show of being dream- 
like. 


We are bound to look at 30s cinema with nostalgie, 
both social and aesthetic; is Vidor's appeal (to return to the 
subject) simply this, his straight narrative, the simplicity of 
his conflicts of duty against temptation? I think it is more 
personal: he controls his material rather as Ford does. 
Like Ford he alternates ambitious projects with assignments, 
to keep going in the industry, yet his personality comes 
through as strongly in the latter: in the Selmick-dominated 
DUEL IN THE SUN, or in THE CHAMP, unmentioned in his 
autobiography, where he was saddled with the child star 
Jackie Cooper as Ford was with Shirley Temple in WEE 
WILLIE WINKIE. We may in the end value such films as 
highly as the more deliberately personal works (OUR DAILY 
BREAK, THE INFORMER). 


Like Ford, Vidor has other ways to convey meaning 
besides dialogue. THE CHAMP: after wrecking his chance 
of a comeback Andy is left in the drab room he shares with his 
boy, Dink. There's a long unspeaking scene as they get ready 
for sleep. As he settles down, Andy turns over and drags the 
blankets across to his side of the bed. Dink has to move 
across and curl right up against him in order to get any warmth. 
Vidor fades out on this image of father and son. He has this 
intense feeling for the family nucleus as a biological necessity, 
a defence against the surrounding darkness, as by animals in 
the wild: the scene is almost exactly repeated in OUR DAILY 
BREAD when the raw young couple from the city spend their 
first night in the country. On the bare farmhouse floor they 
settle down under separate rugs, but Mary doesn't feel secure 
until John has moved to be physically touching her. And we go 
directly from this to the image of a spade striking the ground, 
next morning. The two images give the essence of the stories 
Vidor tells. The first evokes the whole pressure on the indi- 
vidual of the alien 'outside' (specifically, here, the Depression). 
Only in their mutual warmth can they counter and bear this 
pressure. The spade expresses the drive to create an external 
world on this firm basis. OUR DAILY BREAD follows their 
attempt to build up an ideal community on the model of the 
family, living close to the earth. 


Such a community existed in the Negro settlement of 
the earliest of these films, HALLELUJAH. Hard work in the 
cotton fields: a strong rhythm in the work, as in their music: 
an enveloping family warmth. The family sleeps in one large 
room, and in a beatiful protracted scene the mother takes her 
children in turn on her knee, singing them to sleep. It is this 
community that Zeke has to leave to go to market, and to it 
he returns at the end after many trials and a prison sentence. 
Vidor might seem to lay it on rather thickly here, with the 
song 'Goin' Home', the images of fruitful work, the joyful and 
forgiving reunion, even the promise of home cooking. It seems 
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he will marry Rose, the embodiment of homely virtues. The 
last image is truly Arcadian, repeating the shot used early on 
of the family, still united, coming home from the day's work: 
home, people, trees and land in harmonious long-shot. OUR 
DAILY BREAD, too, will end on an idyllic long-shot, as water 
reaches the parched corn and the workers move through the 
land. In both, people turn cartwheels with joy. Yet both 
endings in their context have an equivocal force. 


One can see Zeke as having been purged, and returning 
strengthened; but the end is also a regression. The community 
flourishes only when insulated from the rest of society (signi- 
ficantly, we don't see a single white man in the film). The 
same question arises as with Agnes Varda's LE BONHEUR: 
how happy does the director intend the happy ending to be? 

I think Vidor is aware of the wistful overtones of the end. 


He is more subtle than simply to set innocent indi- 
viduals against a corrupt environment, which the innocent 
must either avoid or succumb to: though in dramatic terms 
his characters are torn between good angels and bad, there 
is no strict opposition between good and evil. All the un- 
helpful characters in THE CITADEL, from the doctor's 
Welsh landlady to his mercenary colleagues in Harley St. , 
are at first, and remain at some level, likeable. Sally (the 
vamp from the city) in OUR DAILY BREAD, the girl in 
HALLELUJAH, Dink's mother and stepfather in THE CHAMP, 
even Senator McCandless in DUEL IN THE SUN, reveal deep 
human needs similar to the protagonists'. Because there 
are no black villains to blame - they don't impose a course, 
they offer it - we are made to concentrate on the protagonists 
themselves and the process they go through. 


How does Zeke's fall come about? The strength of his 
own community is its closeness, the natural rhythms on which 
its life is based. At the market he is caught up in the same 
rhythms of work and music, singing to his fellow-workers. 
There is a direct continuity both in time and in tone between 
this scene and his seduction by the girl: the exuberance 
which makes him sing to his fellows makes him respond to her, 
The saloon where he loses the family's money is enclosed, 
womb-like, home-like. The sinuous way the camera tracks 
into the saloon interior conveys both the attraction and the 
danger. Compare, exactly, the saloon scenes in THE 
CHAMP and DUEL IN THE SUN: for Andy and Pearl, both 
deracinated (Andy's wife has left him) they represent a 
substitute for a home. But the characters' absence from a 
real home makes them vulnerable, the more vulnerable the 
more secure that home is: hence the ease of the fall (as too 
in Michael). The two Jennifer Jones heroines, lacking a 
proper home, are tougher than the men in the early films. 


Zeke's brother is killed inthe brawl that follows the 
loss of the money. After becoming a preacher, he meets 
by chance the same girl, and the progess of their relation- 
ship is charted in three extraordinary scenes. First, the 
outdoor prayer-meeting. She is on the outside, mocking; 
but as Zeke's preaching and the music inflame the audience 
the feeling of community becomes intense. Soon everyone 
but she has come up and 'repented'. Her state is conveyed 
in one of those images in which Vidor registers the real 
desolation of being alone and 'outside'. She gives in and 
goes to Zeke who holds her down triumphantly, subduing 
her for the Lord. He holds her in the same way, to similar 
music, at the baptism service and a later revival meeting: 
the subduing merges inexorably into sexual obsession. 
Vidor shows family love, love of God, profane love, coming 
from the same centre, expressed in the same rhythms, 
even the same images. His world (and DUEL IN THE SUN 
makes an equally good text for this) is not dualistic, it is 
tragic; the same basic human inpulses go to form love and 
hate, good and evil, personal happiness and, ultimately, the 
hostile society outside. 
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The affair is disastrous, she is too much in the power of 
her bad angel, the gambler, yet the insticts that brought 
them together were profound. To be safe, in Vidor's world, 
you can either deny such instincts or fulfil them within a 
closed family circle (the ending of HALLELUJAH): letting 
them rip in the outside world is perilous. Hence the signifi- 
cance of the attempt - a very ambitious one » With explicit 
analogies with the birth of America itself - to build up a 
whole community in OUR DAILY BREAD, on the basis of 
the family nucleus. All its members have joined together, 
for protection, like John and Mary: skills and goods and 
feelings are shared, as inthe HALLELUJAH family. 

But inevitably they can't stay totally insulated as their 
'clvilisation' develops. It is plain that the ostensible agent 
of disruption, Sally, only calls out impulses present already. 
The tragedy is that as the community expands the 'biological! 
needs for one another becomes less pure. John and Mary 
grow apart, and so does the community as a whole. People, 
including John, look around for new "homes'. Only a new, 
urgent drive (to bring water to the crops) brings them to- 
gether. The image of John and Mary communicating again 
is a precarious one, because her face » which we see from 
his viewpoint, is backed so pointedly by the loud, regular 
noise of picks digging the irrigation trench: her face and the 
noise seem part of the same thing for him, the beat becomes 
neurotic more than creative, as though only that can keep 
them together. The final Arcadian image is a happy one 
provided the community can keep itself isolated, restricted 
to immediate goals. We learned at the start that the 
district they settle in is actually called 'Arcadia'. 


What I have said can at best be a guide to some Vidor 
themes. The totality of any one of the films, and of his 
oeuvre, is much richer than a brief schema can suggest. 
To use Peter Wollen's formula, the 'relation between shift- 
ing antinomies' - in Vidor's case the dominant ones are 
"home' and 'outside' - is extremely varied and complex. 

A detailed analysis of one of the films would involve going 
deeper, in terms of the actual Sequence of shots and of 
Scenes, into the real mystery of Vidor's art (one shared by 
other classic directors): the precise relationship between 
individuals and the external world as we are shown it. The 
extent to which it shapes them, the extent to which it 
mirrors their psyche. I hope in a later article to fill up 
some of the gaps in this one. 


Charles Barr 
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them in isolation, a suitably explicit comment on their 
predicament. 


The end of ALICE'S RESTAURANT sees Arlo Guthrie's 
departure with his girlfriend from the reinvitea flock 
supporting Ray and Alice's forlorn idealism, presum- 
ably to resume his commercial Singing career. The 
Scene suggests the same kind (yet not so powerful ) 
of uprooting of values that Sheriff Calder and his 
wife experience at the closing moments of THE CHASE, 
where Calder, the symbol of integrity throughout, 
succumbs to the ubiquitous violence that has overtaken 
the tom. The rising of the balloons at the re-marriage 
during Ray's desperate speech, reasserts the hot air 
of his illusions of the future, just as Penn's held 
shot of Shelley speeding out of the frame on his motor 
bike surrounded by the floodlights of the motorway 
towards the bleak nothingness of his death sefves as 
a metaphor for the direction of the small community 
and its disillusioned family. 


Christopher Lloyd. 


Report jrom Oberhausen 


When I was invited to be a member of the jury at 
the Oberhausen Festival, I had doubts about accepting 
because I was sympathetic to the criticisms of festi- 
vals and their way of operating that have been made in 
the past few years. However, since I didn't have any 
clearly formulated attitudes about festivals and since 
I was curious about what it would be like to be a jury 
member, I decided to accept. I'm very glad I did 
since being a member of the jury of this year's Ober- 
hausen Festival gave a very good insight into the pro- 
blems posed by festivals at the present time. 


Before discussing the problems that faced the jury, 
let me first outline the nature of the Festival. 
Qberhausen is one of the major Short Film Festivals. 

It lasts for a week and shows films from all over the 
world; it has shown films from communist countries 
since its inception in the middle 50's which is an 
achievement of some importance given the political 
climate of West Germany, especially in the 1950's. 
Tae films are organised into national groups which in 
most cases make up one programme. 


Apart from these performances in which all the 
films that are in competition for the awards are shown, 
some retrospective seasons are also presented. This 
year the major retrospective was of the Cuban Cinema 
since Castro came to power. The scope of the season 
was astonishing - revealing, innidentallv how limited 
the Cuban season at the NFT was last year. Three pro- 
gramnes of Cuban films a day were shown, ranging over 
shorts, newsreels and features. Unfortunately as a 
member of the jury I had to see all the films in compe- 
tition so that I didn't have the energy or the time to 
see more than a small number of newsreels and shorts. 
But anybody who saw all the films would have gained a 
marvellously comprehensive picture of the development 
of the cinema in a revolutionary society. 


So: far as I could judge the total selection of 
films in competition was fairly representative of short 
film production. At least, examples of most of the 
kinds of films one would expect to see at present were 
shown; apart from the usual kinds of shorts, political 
and underground films were well represented. 


The films that made the strongest impression on 
me were the political films. Not, I must say, the 
cinema verite accounts of political activity of which 
a large number were shown. These had all the worst 
deficiencies of the cinema verite convention. They 
tended to reduce all political activity to recurring 
images of policemen clubbing demonstrators, or demon- 
strators jostling and pushing on marches or in con- 
frontations. Most of them didn't work at the simplest 
level - they didn't provide clearly basic inforiation 
about the activity they were recording. 


The political films I am referring to are a group 
of films made by young West German film-makers. AL1 
of these were heavily influenced by Brecht being formal 
in conception and concerned to dramatise theoretical 
Marxist notions or to establish a political and social 
perspective for exploring a particular subject. All of 
the films were broken up by titles which in the classi- 
cal Brechtian way interrupted the flow of the films 
thus detaching the audience from the film as well as 
providing guide lines to the ideas that were being 
developed. 


Some of the films were completely dramatic in meth- 
od with invented sequences presented in stylised ways. 


Others used a documentary method. Where they did, 
they didn't simply reproduce the external appearances 
of the subject they were dealing with but attempted 

to analyse those appearances. For example a film 
about a girl's work experience in a large German store, 
persistently returned to the same static set-up of a 
general shot of the store. In this way it established 
the monotonous repetetiveness of the girl's work which 
always took place within the same limited physical 
environment and where the constant movement and change 
of the customers only gives an illusion of novelty to 


a recurrent and limited experience. 


All of the films in this group were of great 
interest but I'd like to single out two, 'DIE LAND- 
SCHAFTSGARTNER' (which was, in fact, made by a: 
German Swiss group) and T@ILUNG ALLER TATE'. DIE LAND- 
SCHAFTSGARTNER was documentary in conception, an 
account of the lives of people who live in tiny vil- 
lages on the Swiss Alps. By fragmenting surface app- 
earances so that only particular, revealing incidents 
were presented and by using the device of a recurring 
static set-up, as well as titles, the film gained 
a force and precision in its account of the poverty 
and limitations of the people's lives that was 
reminiscent of Bunuel's Land Without Bread, "TeiJing 
aller Tage" was striking because of its bold attemp 
to dramatise Marxist theory through stylised dramatic 
incidents, declamatory speech, and slogans. 


The audience at the Festival, if this year's 
experience was typical, insists on expressing an 
active response to the films. A film that isn't 
liked is booed and hissed. If it is very much dis- 
liked the audience created a fantastic noise using 
bells, trumpets and transistor radios among other 
noise-making instruments. Such tactics can easily 
be a form of philistinism but I found myself pretty 
much in sympathy with the audience's reactions. Mayve 
this was because having to see so many films in sych 
a short time provokes a desire to get back at them. 
But in general the audience's reactions seemed 
perceptive and were expressed with some wit. For 
example, a rather pretentious and aimless fimm about 
movement had a sequence showing, in slow motion a 
man sitting dom to tea. After the man had moved a 
few agonisingly slow steps towards the tea-table, 
somebody called out that if he didn't hurry up the tea 
would be cold and when the man eventually reached the 
table and sat down on a chair, there was an uproarious 
burst of cheering and applause. The only film that 
seemed to me wrongly received by the audience was a 
British film, Misha Donat's SOLO, an experiment in 
minimal cinema which has a rather refined quality that 
needs sympathetic attention for it to be perceived. 


The jury's task of choosing ten films from a hund- 
red and seventy odd in these kind of circumstances 
would have been difficult at any time. But in the 
special circumstances of Oberhausen 1970 these difficul- 
ties were greatly magnified. In retrospect the exper- 
ience of being on the jury seems 2 ludicrous one. The 
jury was in a constant stale of srisis. Most of its 
members (including me) were on the point of resigning 
several times - only one member did in the end. Dis- 
cussions seemed endless and unresolvable. A public 
meeting was held the next day and the audience informed 
that the decisions taken the day before could not be 
put into operation. But these absurdities masked an 
important crisis about the nature and surpose of 
filn festivals. 


a Dp we 


In the past few years the Oberhausen Festival 
has, like most other festivals, come under attack from 
student and left-wing groups. This year's festival 
had made attempts to meet the criticisms. The Cuban 
retrospective was one such attempt. The jury's pron- 
ounced left-wing character was another. Three members, 
Anton Koloshin (USSR), Boleslaw Michalek (Poland) and 
Dasan Stoanovitch (Yugoslavia) were from communist 
countries. The president, Santiago Alvarez was from 
Cuba. The two West German members, Georg Alexander 
and Erika Runge, as well as myself could be described 
as New Left in orientation. The only exception to 
this was Carmen D'Amino, the American animator who 
described himself as an apolitical artist, but he 
clearly had liberal instincts. A third attempt to 
meet the criticisms was to change the regulations so 
that instead of 'prizes' the jury was to award 
"sponsoring premiums'; the term 'sponsoring premiums' 
was not defined but presumably meant that the money 
awards were conceived as a way of helping finance new 
films by the people who received then. 


But since none of these attempts to meet the 
criticisms were radical enough they worked to intensify 
the problems rather than to solve them. The result 
wus that the jury had to confront two serious problems, 
one about democratising its proceedings and the other 
about the criteria for making the awards. 


As soon as the jury met, Georg Alexander proposed 
that we hold all the rest of the meetings in public. 
He argued that the public would have more respect for 
the jury's conclusions if it didn't meet in secret 
because public meetings would enable them to understand 
how the jury arrived at its conclusions. After quite 
a bit of discussion, it became clear that a majority 
of the jury were in favour of meeting in public. But 
since it also emerged that the minority were not opposed 
to the principle of public sessions but simply doubted 
their own competence to be articulate in public, and 
since they made it clear that if they had been invited 
to be members of a jury meeting in public they would 
have refused the invitation, the majority didn't feel 
able to either pressure them to take part in public 
meetings or force them to resign. A compromise was 
reached by which the jury agreed to meet in private for 
its discussion of the films but also to hold a public 
meeting where the dilemma it had been confronted with 
could be openly discussed with a view to getting sug- 
gestions for the working of the jury at next year's 
festival. 


Unfortunately the public meeting was badly mis- 
managed. A few members of the jury agreed that since 
Santiago Alvarez, the president, knew no German, some- 
body else should be the chairman and put the jury's 
point of view. This was an important decision since 
the jury's conclusion that it was to meet in private 
this year but to encourage a discussion about next 
year needed to be carefully presented if it were not 
to seem an evasion. 


; Erika Runge was asked to be chairman (again with- 
out the whole jury knowing). This was an obvious 
mistake since Mrs. Runge was too committed to the prin- 
ciple of the jury meeting in public herself and too 
sympathetic to the Germans in the audience who were 
likely to argue for public discussion to find it easy 
to put the jury's position. In any case she was given 
no guidance about the kind of statement that was to be 
made. 


The consequence was that she allowed a discussion 
to take place about the principle of the Jury meeting 
in public this year and also allowed a situation to 
develope which forced each member of the jury to re- 
veal his position on public sessions - something which 
it was agreed should not be allowed to happen, ALL 
this took place with half the jury thinking that she 
had usurped the chairman's position. The situation 
was made all the more complicated when a vote on the 
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principle of the jury meeting in public at the present 
festival was taken and carried by a large majority. 


At a meeting held immediately 
Session all the jury but the two 
ened to resign on the grounds that the public meeting 
had been conducted on terms that went specifically 
against the agreement reached by the jury. After 
another meeting that went on half way through the 
night, a compromise solution was reached by which 
another public meeting should be held; the audience 
told that the previous meeting was based on a misunder- 
standing; and that the Jury sessions this year would 
be held in private. The only member of the jury who 
was unable to accept this solution was Dusan Stoanov- 
ich who felt that the jury had got itself into such 
an absurd situation that it could no longer have any 
authority. He accordingly resigned. 


after this public 
German members threat- 


I expected the public meeting next day to become 
@ riot when the reversal of the decision about the 
jury meeting in public this year was announced. In 
fact the meeting went off very quietly. This was re- 
grettably, partly due to the fact that the meeting 
was carefully managed. The only people on the platform 
were Hilmar Hoffman, one of the directors of the 
Festival; Santiago Alvarez, whose prestige as a Cuban 
film-maker was likely to carry sone weight with the 
more radical members of the audience; the two German 
members of the jury who were knom to most of the 
audience and were not likely to be attacked as being 
undemocratic. The chairman was a German M.P. whose 
adroit handling of the discussion also helped to keep 
the temperature cool. The lack of any serious fuss 
was also partly due to the fact that by this time the 
festival was half over and many of the people who were 
keen on public discussion realised that it cauld only 
be a gesture at this stage. 


In a way these incidents seem hardly worth repor- 
ting since they mainly seem to illustrate the incompe-= 
tence of the jury in handling the problem,but a erucial 
point is that the problem would not have arisen nor 
would it have been Mismanaged in quite the way it was 
if the festival direction had not appointed the two 
radical Germans to the jury, because this was precisely 
the kind of issue they were likely to provoke. In 
any case, whatever the jury's incompetence in handling 
it, the issue itself was one of some importance. 


When the original discussions took place, 
sed one reservation about meeting in public. I felt 
for it to be meaningful the audience must have the 
right to take part (in any case I doubt it would have 
been possible to prevent them from doing so). If they 
didn't have the right, the jury discussions would be- 
come a kind of theatrical performance the value of 
which it was hard to see, 


I expres- 


On reflection the situation is more complicated 
than I imagined it to be. Assuming that the audience 
do have the right to take part in the discussions, how 
are the final decisions about the awards to be arrived 
at? A number of methods seem possible: a) the final 
decisions are made by the jury meeting in private 
b) the final decisions are made by the jury meeting in 
public i.e. only the jury have the right to vote though 
everybody can take part in the discussion c) the. final 
decision is made by everybody i.e. everybody had the 
right to vote as well as discuss. None of these methods 
seem entirely satisfactory: a) seems to offer democracy 
yet snatch it away at the crucial stage b) makes the 
vote into an arbitrary act c) means there is no need 
for the jury. 


All three methods are also open to the objection 
that they would weight the process in favour of the 
West Germans who are likely to be in the majority at 
any discussions. This applies particularly to ols 2 
don't know of any better solution to the problem and 
find it difficult to chose between the three alternatives, 


But it should be pointed out that the problem arises 
because awards are made at the festival. If decisions 
did not have to be made about these, it would be easy 
to organise seminars for discussion of the films which 
everybody could take part in. This decision to become 
non-competitive has been taken by Tours, one of the 
other major shorts festivals. The arguments against 
becoming non-competitive, are that it seems a pity to 
deprive short-film-makers of any opportunity to eara 
extra money; and that Oberhausen is able to get such a 
wide ranging participation from film-makers just be- 
cause it offers a fair number of valuable awards. 


The issue of the criteria for making awards though 
just as difficult to resolve did not complicate the 
jury's life in the way that democratisation did. In 
our first few meetings Georg Alexander and I joined 
forces to argue that to attempt to pick out which were 
the ten 'best' films in some absolute sence was an 
impossible task and could only lead to arbitrary and 
meaningless results. 


Alexander further argued that since the festival 
regulations had replaced the term 'prizes' with the 
term 'sponsoring premiums' we had to look for other 
criteria than the best film implied. However the term 
"sponsoring premiums' when examined did not prove very 
helpful. It seemed to suggest that awards should be 
made on the basis of making it possible for their 
recipients to make further films. But such a criterion 
was an irrelevant one for communist film-makers who 
didn't need that kind of support, On the other hand 
as Boleslaw Michalek pointed out the awards apart from 
the encouragement could be very useful to the filn- 
makers in other ways by, for example, enabling them 
to travel. 


Unable to solve the problem of criteria, the jury 
was forced to proceed along traditional lines. Hach 
day we met and drew up a short list from the programmes 
we had seen that day. At first a serious attempt was 
made by each member of the jury to justify his choices. 
But as the week passed, the efforts at justification 
became more and more perfunctory. 


When the final decision had to be made, each mem- 
per of the jury was asked to make a short list from the 
overall short list he had previously made. In an effort 
to reassert the principle of not simply looking for the 
‘tbpest' film my short list consisted of two films, 
TSILUNG ALLER TAGE and DIE LANDSCHAFTSGARTNER because 
I felt that trey could be justified on grounds other 
than immediate personal response. Other people offered 
short lists varying from half a dozen films to nearly 
thirty. 


At first the whittling down process was serious, 
with people making arguments for their films and winning 
support, But as the discussion proceeded into the early 
hours of the morning, a serious level of discussion 
became harder to maintain. What was to be the decisive 
point in our discussions came when we had whittled down 
the films to 16. We decided to take a vote on these 
16 to see which ten films had the most support. This 
was meant to be only a provisional exercise designed to 
give us some idea of what the final list might look 
like. But once the exercise was carried out it became, 
because of everybody's exhaustion, our final decision. 
Tnis was particularly unfair on the 'outsider' films 
which needed careful and sustained advocacy if they 
were to get serious consideration. 


The films selected were: 


METHODS (Hungary) - A documentary about an experi- 
ment with children. 

WE (USSR) - A freewheeling document about Georgia. 

THE BARREL (USSR) - A fiction film about a young 
man in conflict with a tradit- 
ional community. 


A QUIET WEEK AT HOME (Czechoslovakia) - A fable 
about an obsessive recurrent experience. 

OLLAS POPULARES (Latin America) - A newsreel about 
a demonstration in a church. 

STADTFUHRER FUR BONN (West Germany) - an account 
of the Nazis who held office in the present 
present government. 

MOLES OF THE REVOLUTION (West Germany) - a docum- 
entary about political action 

42nd STREET (USA) - an impressionistic account of 
42nd Street. 

SAMSTAG/INVASION (Poland) - these two films were 
awarded a joint prize. SAMSTAG was a cinema 
verite account of two young people and the way 
they spent their leisure. INVASION was an anin- 
ated film about a mysterious invasion. 

OXI (East Germany) - a newsreel account of the 
Greek situation. 


This list seems to me completely arbitrary. The 
most striking thing about it is the way it reflects the 
political complexion of the jury. At least half of the 
films were thosen on political grounds; newsreel films 
like OLLAS POPULARES and OXI had no especial merit 
except that they dealt with subjects of some political 
importance. The support for those films chosen on 
aesthetic grounds was also partly influenced by polit- 
ical considerations. I doubt very much that WE and 
THE BARREL would have gained prizes if they had been 
made by a country other than the USSR. 


In the last analysis I suppose this list represents 
the established socialist attitude towards the cinema 
at the present time. Films are judged on the basis of 
a mixture of political and aesthetic considerations. 
Sometimes political considerations predominate, some- 
times aesthetics and politics are collapsed into each 
other in an unconsidered way. 


I think it important to separate out aesthetics 
from politics, and for aesthetics to establish itself 
as an area worthy of independent consideration. Which 
is not to say that I think aesthetics can be totally 
separated from politics but to say that we can only 
establish a meaningful relationship between the two if 
they are given a separate character. At the present 
time I suspect that many socialists still have at the 
back of their minds the philistine attitude that art 
is a luxury which ultimately can only be justified in 
terms of political relevance. 


In terms of the jury's discussion at the festival, 
% had hoped that our decisions would have reflected 
consideration of basic aesthetic issues. That is every- 
body would have been arguing for some articulated theory 
of the cinema. Probably as the festival is now struct- 
ured (large numbers of films to be seen, little time 
for discussion) this is utopian. Maybe no serious dis- 
cussion can take place when the final task is the selec- 
tion of a small group of films from a very large number. 
Finally, I suppose there is no half way house between 
festivals in their present form and new ways of bring- 
ing films and film-makers together for their mutual 
benefit. 


Alan Lovell. 
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